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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Pages DA is not lacking in historic sites and monuments. The 

city of Quebec alone, for example, is hardly inferior, from 
the standpoint of historical interest, to many of the show-places 
of the Old World. Some of Canada’s monuments of the past, 
however, like the ruins of Louisbourg or the shell of Fort Prince 
of Wales on Hudson Bay, are in places distant from the beaten 
paths of travel; and others, like Fort Garry, have all but dis- 
appeared. The rate at which destruction of historic buildings 
was proceeding some time ago gave genuine cause for alarm; and 
the work of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, 
as well as of the Historical Landmarks Association (now trans- 
formed into the Canadian Historical Association), in arresting 
this process, cannot be too highly commended. But it is not 
enough that the memorials of the past should be preserved. 
They should also be advertised. It is therefore a matter of 
congratulation to find that the Canadian National Parks Branch 
of the Department of the Interior has inaugurated the publication 
of a series of little guides or booklets describing some of the more 
accessible of the country’s historic sites. Of these four have been 
issued, as follows: (1) The Lake Erie Cross, Port Dover, Ontario; 
(2) Guide to Fort Chambly, Quebec; (3) Guide to Fort Lennox, Ile 
aux Noix, Quebec; and (4) Guide to Fort Anne, Annapolis Royal, 
N.S. These booklets are written in a scholarly though popular 
manner, and contain some valuable illustrations; and they should 
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do much not only to stimulate travel, but also to encourage 
Canadians to take an interest in the tangible vestiges of their 
country’s past. 


There has been recently, coincident with the decennial revision 
of the Bank Act in the Canadian parliament, an outburst of 
literature dealing with the history, past and present, of Canadian 
banking. The Canadian Bank of Commerce has issued the second 
volume of its History, edited by Mr. Victor Ross; the Dominion 
Bank has published a memorial volume to celebrate the attain- 
ment of its fiftieth birthday; and Sir Edmund Walker has pub- 
lished an interesting and valuable pamphlet on Canadian Banking. 
These publications will be found reviewed on a later page by a 
distinguished English economist who has recently made his home 
in Canada. In addition to these publications, there have been 
one or two pamphlets published by the Canadian Bankers 
Association; there has been a book entitled Money Monopoly 
versus the Community Dollar, by Mr. W. L. Baker, in which a 
different point of view is presented; and there has been published 
in mimeograph form Mr. D. A. MacGibbon’s Report on Banking 
and Credit with Respect to the Industry of Agriculture in the Province 
of Alberta. This report, which is dated November 4, 1922, is a 
valuable pronouncement with regard to many of the complaints 
which have been heard in the western provinces with regard to 
banking facilities in Canada. The report may be obtained from 
the clerk of the Legislative Assembly of the province of Alberta. 


It is with much regret that we notice the disappearance of the 
Revue Canadienne. This periodical, which was founded as long 
ago as 1863, ceased publication in January, 1923. One of the 
oldest of existing Canadian periodicals, it served for many decades 
as a medium for the publication of much important material 
relating to the history of Canada. Its tone was strongly clerical, 
but its historical articles were always scholarly and erudite. We 
can only deplore its passing as a loss not only to French-Canadian 
periodical literature, but also to Canadian history. At the same 
time we observe with pleasure that the Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, which has been published for so many years by that 
indefatigable research worker, M. Pierre-Georges Roy, has become 
the organ of the Bureau of Archives of the province of Quebec. 
This arrangement, it is to be hoped, will ensure the Bulletin des 
Recherches Historiques a long and useful period of service in 
the future. 
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It is announced that the Queen’s University School of His- 
torical Research, conducted last summer by Professor J. L. 
Morison at the Canadian Archives in Ottawa, is to be continued 
this year under the supervision of Professor D. A. McArthur, the 
new incumbent of the chair in Colonial History at Queen’s Uni- 
versity. The success which attended the school last year should 
guarantee even greater success during the coming session. The 
subject of study is to be ‘‘Settlement in Canada, 1760 to 1830”’, 
and the lectures are to be given by Dr. Adam Shortt, Mr. H. P. 
Biggar, and Professor McArthur. In addition to the lectures, 
however, stress will be laid on the reading of manuscript sources, 
and to this end frequent consultations and seminars will be held. 
The course begins on June 14, and is to continue for five weeks. 
Enquiries from those who contemplate taking the course should 
be addressed to Professor D. A. McArthur, Queen’s University, 
Kingston. 


The first article in the present number of the REVIEw, signed by 
three stars, is by a writer who has made a detailed study of 
the history of the Canadian militia system, and who has pro- 
nounced views with regard to the question of compulsory mili- 
tary service, but who desires, for personal reasons, to remain anony- 
mous. This article is followed by a paper on David Thompson, 
the explorer, by Mr. L. J. Burpee, the president of the Canadian 
Historical Association—a paper which embodies some letters of 
David Thompson which have never hitherto seen the light. The 
third article, dealing with The Early Choice of the Forty-Ninth 
Parallel as a Boundary Line, is by Mr. Charles O. Paullin, of the 
staff of the department of historical research in the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. The fourth paper, which contains 
hitherto unpublished material with regard to Louis Riel and the 
Fenian Raid of 1871, is by Mr. A. H. de Trémaudan, the author 
of The Hudson Bay Road and a previous contributor to these 
pages. The last article, entitled A Treaty and a Signature, by 
Sir John Willison, discusses the constitutional and other issues 
raised by the recent conclusion at Washington of the treaty 
affecting the halibut fishery. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ Notes and Documents”’ will be found 
an interesting study of ‘‘Red George’? Macdonell, one of the 
most picturesque figures in early Canadian military history, by 
Lieut.-Col. W. S. Buell, of Vancouver. 


” 








THE CANADIAN MILITIA BEFORE THE 
GREAT WAR 


F all the countries that took part in the Great War, few entered 
it so ill-prepared as Canada. In comparison with the 
armies of continental Europe, Canada’s volunteer militia before 
the war was a mere Falstaffian array. General von Bernhardi’s 
view that the Canadian militia, together with the militias of the 
other British overseas Dominions, could be ‘“‘completely ignored 
so far as concerns any European theatre of war’’, proved in the 
event to be an unhappy prediction; but it was founded on a juster 
estimate of the efficiency and effectiveness of the Canadian 
militia system than has commonly been recognized. Even in 
comparison with her sister Dominions, Canada stood at a dis- 
advantage. Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa had all 
adopted prior to the war the principle of universal military 
training, and were in 1914 beginning to reap the benefits of their 
wisdom and foresight; whereas Canada in 1914 still clung to the 
system of paid volunteers. Of the inadequacy of this system 
there can be no reasonable ground of doubt. It is unsound in 
principle, for the duty of defending the country should be thrown, 
not on a patriotic or necessitous few, but on the whole male 
population of military age; and it proved ineffective in practice, 
as has béen pointed out time and again by the reports of British 
inspecting officers. But the most severe condemnation of the 
Canadian system has come neither from a British nor from a 
German general. It was the late Colonel Hamilton Merritt, a 
Canadian militiaman who came of a family closely and honourably 
connected with the Canadian militia for over a century, who 
characterized it as ‘‘perhaps the most expensive and ineffective 
military system of any civilized community in the world’”’. 
Canada has not always placed her reliance on paid volunteers. 
The Canadian militia which gave such a good account of itself 
in the War of 1812, at Chateauguay and Crysler’s Farm, at 
Queenston Heights and Lundy’s Lane, was based on the principle 
of universal military service. Under the Lower Canada Militia 
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Act of 1803 and the Upper Canada Militia Act of 1808, the militia 
was composed of all able-bodied men (except Quakers and others 
whose religious convictions forbade military service) between the 
ages of 18 and 60 years. An annual muster of the militia was 
held, at which attendance was compulsory, under penalty of a 
heavy fine. In case of emergency, a levée en masse might be 
ordered; failing this, provision was made for the drafting of 
militiamen by ballot or lot. The system was not without serious 
defects. There was little or no provision for the training of the 
militia; there was an utter absence of any higher organization 
for war, and indeed the militia was frankly auxiliary to the British 
regular forces garrisoning the colony; and the period of active 
service was limited to six months. In order to obviate the grave 
disadvantages arising from this last defect, various devices were 
adopted. ‘‘Select Embodied’’ battalions were formed, which 
were kept permanently on foot, but which were composed of 
successive drafts of six-months men; ‘flank companies’’ were 
organized, in which the men served continuously, but were at 
liberty to attend to their farms or businesses when not urgently 
needed; and regular provincial corps were authorized, composed 
of men who volunteered to serve continuously and without 
intermission. The ‘‘brave York volunteers’? whom Brock is 
said to have urged to ‘“‘push on”’ at Queenston Heights were not 
volunteers in the modern sense of the word; they were men who 
had waived their right to discharge at the end of six months, and 
who might perhaps best be described as provincial regulars. But 
defective though the application of the principle of universal 
military service undoubtedly was in 1812, the principle itself was 
in force, and it gave Canada a defensive strength such as it 
probably has not had in more recent times. 

Universal military service did not disappear from the statute- 
books of Canada until long after 1812. It was not indeed until 
1904 that the Canadian militia ceased to be, theoretically, the 
nationinarms. Inthe Militia Act of that year the old declaration 
that the militia consisted of all male inhabitants of military age 
was changed to the provision that all male inhabitants of military 
age, with certain exceptions, ‘‘shall be liable to serve in the 
militia’. But this was merely the legislative recognition of a 
change which had long since come to pass. In the half-century 
which followed the War of 1812, the old militia had fallen more and 
more deeply into disrepute. Little attempt had been made to 
develop or improve it; no provision was made for arming, clothing, 
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or paying it; and the annual muster became little more than a 
civilian enrollment, inconvenient on account of the interruption 
of business, and sometimes excessively convivial, on account of the 
fact that it became customary for the mustering officer to stand 
his company drinks at the nearest tavern. Such a militia offered 
little scope for those who took a real interest in soldiering, and it 
is not surprising that what military spirit there was in the country 
found expression in small voluntary corps, such as the troops of 
cavalry near Toronto maintained for many years through the 
efforts of the Denison family, or the species of infantry battalion 
in Montreal known as the Montreal Fire Brigade. When, at the 
time of the Crimean War, the Canadian government cast about 
for means of strengthening the military forces of the country, it 
seized on the idea of these volunteer formations. It did not 
indeed abolish the old militia, which now became known as the 
“sedentary militia’, and which was still regarded as the chief 
reliance of the province for defence; but, side by side with this, 
it set up a volunteer force which was to provide other branches 
of the service than the infantry of which the sedentary militia 
would be composed, and which would attain a proficiency that 
would render it capable of assisting the militia in the case of 
emergency. The volunteers were to undergo a specified number 
of days’ training in the year, and they were under obligation to 
provide their own uniforms; but the government undertook to 
supply them with arms and accoutrements, and to pay them at 
rates ranging from $1 a day for a private to $2.10 a day for a 
captain. The authorized establishment of this volunteer force 
was fixed by the Act of 1855 at only 5,000; but it was the nucleus 
out of which has grown the volunteer militia of Canada to-day. 
The great battle between the principle of voluntaryism and 
that of universal military service took place in 1862. In that year 
John A. Macdonald brought into the legislature a bill which, while 
it retained the volunteers as a special feature, threw the main 
burden of the defence of the country on the old militia, which it 
proposed greatly to strengthen and develop. Had the bill passed, 
it is highly probable that Canada would have been in a much 
sounder position on the outbreak of the Great War in 1914. But 
as it happened, the Macdonald-Cartier government went down to 
defeat over the bill; and the Sandfield Macdonald-Sicotte govern- 
ment which succeeded it was committed to the voluntary system. 
The Act of 1863, which this government placed upon the statute- 
book, raised the establishment of the volunteer corps to 35,000; 
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and on this force it placed the major portion of the duty of defend- 
ing the province. It continued in existence the old militia, under 
the two categories of ‘‘service militia’, chosen by ballot, and 
“‘non-service militia’, corresponding to the former ‘‘sedentary 
militia’; but these formations existed only on paper. The old 
annual muster had been falling into disuse; and without it the 
old militia was virtually non-existent. 

This was the system which was inherited and adopted by the 
Dominion of Canada at the time of Confederation. The Militia 
Act of 1868, which laid the basis for the military forces of the new 
Dominion, merely continued the Canadian policy of 1863. The 
‘volunteer militia’? remained the chief feature of the Canadian 
military system; and although the old militia was continued, and 
subdivided into ‘‘regular militia’’, ‘‘marine militia’, and “‘ reserve 
militia’, it was almost from the first allowed to become a dead 
letter. The annual muster of the entire militia was given over; 
for two or three years a muster was held of the “regular militia’’; 
then it became the custom to omit even this; and in 1883 the 
clauses enjoining the annual muster were at last wiped from the 
statute-book. Thus the last vestige of the old militia of Canada, 
the militia that had won so many of the battles of 1812-1815, 
passed away; and the new system of paid volunteers took its 
place. The new system did not supersede the old without many 
protests and many objections. In the Fenian raids of 1866 and 
1870 the new volunteer militia received its baptism of fire, and 
the volunteers themselves found how ineffective the voluntary 
system was, and how unfairly it worked. While they were not 
only undergoing the hardships and dangers of campaigning, but 
were also suffering serious financial loss, their stay-at-home fellow- 
countrymen, whom they were defending, were making money and 
were at ease in Zion. Many of the veterans of the Fenian raids 
strongly urged the resumption of the universal military service 
of the old Militia Acts; but the government was deaf to their 
entreaties, and the country moved steadily farther and farther 
away from the idea that military service was a function of citizen- 
ship, until, under the stress of the greatest of all wars, it was 
compelled to revert to the idea in 1917. 

Between 1867 and 1914, of course, the Canadian volunteer 
system was greatly developed and improved. A fairly com- 
prehensive headquarters organization was finally worked out, 
with a Militia Council and a Chief of the General Staff acting 
under the Minister of Militia and Defence, after the British 
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model. A number of special services were created, such as the 
Canadian Army Medical Corps and the Canadian Army Service 
Corps, which took over the duties that had been performed by the 
auxiliary services of the British army before the bulk of the British 
troops were withdrawn from Canada about the time of Confedera- 
tion. A small permanent militia force, about 3,000 strong, was 
formed for the purpose of doing garrison duty after the last of the 
British troops in Canada were withdrawn at the time of the South 
African War. The country was divided into military districts or 
‘divisional areas’’; and in each of these was set up a district or 
divisional headquarters. Much progress was made along the 
lines of the establishment of military schools, the erection of 
armouries and drill-sheds, the holding of training camps, and the 
improvement of arms and equipment. The proportion of the 
various arms of the service was brought into something like a due 
relation the one with the other; and Canada’s volunteer militia 
began to assume the complexion of a coherent and self-contained 
defence force. 

But great as the improvement during these years undoubtedly 
was, it still left very much to be desired. In the first place, the 
voluntary system did not yield a sufficient number of men for 
even the most modest defensive purposes. There were in Canada 
in 1914 probably one million men of military age; but the total 
paper strength of the Canadian militia was only a little over 
60,000, and the actual strength was even considerably lower than 
this. The militia who presented themselves annually for training 
before the war never numbered more than 45,000, and sometimes 
less than 40,000. Of these no small number were each year raw 
recruits who were gathered in to fill up the ranks. There were 
presumably many thousands of men throughout the country who 
had at one time or other served in the militia; but no attempt 
was made to keep track of these, and no provisions were made for 
a reserve, except of officers. The war establishment of the militia 
was fixed at 150,000; but where the additional 100,000 were to 
be found, and what state of efficiency they would be in, were 
questions more easily asked than answered. It was a fortunate 
circumstance for Canada that the Great War, when it came, 
broke out on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, and not along 
the Canadian border. 

In the second place, the arrangements for mobilizing the 
militia were hopelessly defective. No local mobilization store- 
houses existed; and there were scarcely any stores to put in them, 
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if they had existed. Even if an attempt had been made to 
mobilize the 60,000 militia of the peace establishment, the authori- 
ties would have been hard put to it to outfit them properly; many 
would have had to take the field with clothing and equipment of 
an obsolete pattern. And if an attempt had been made to mobilize 
the 150,000 of the war establishment, tens of thousands would 
have had to do without any pretence at a military uniform, hardly 
half of them would have had military greatcoats, and not half of 
them could have been supplied with such articles as belts, pouches, 
haversacks, and puttees. When Sir John French, the British 
inspector-general, reported in 1910 that ‘‘at present it would not 
be possible to put the Canadian militia in the field in a fit con- 
dition to undertake active operations until after the lapse of a 
considerable period’’, he was rather understating than over- 
stating the truth. It took several weeks to mobilize at Valcartier 
in 1914 the 30,000 men of the First Canadian Contingent; what 
would have been the result if it had been necessary to mobilize 
immediately the whole of the Canadian militia to repel an in- 
vasion? 

In the third place, the Canadian militia was at best imperfectly 
trained. The senior officers had had no training or experience in 
the handling of large bodies of troops; and thoroughly qualified 
staff officers—at once the most difficult to train and the most 
essential of all parts of the mechanism of an army—were scarce 
indeed. The test qualifications laid down in the regulations for 
regimental officers and for non-commissioned officers were not 
strictly enforced, with the result that, while some officers and non- 
commissioned officers were competent, others were not. As for 
the rank and file, they seldom got beyond the elementary stage 
of training. Little attempt was made to make them fulfil their 
engagements, either in regard to length of service or attendance 
at drills and summer camps; and the number of raw recruits at 
the summer camps made advanced work next to impossible. 
These training camps, indeed, were described by Sir John French 
in his report as “‘only a large collection of troops without any 
organization in formations of all arms’’; the military discipline 
exercised in them was of a very easy-going character; and far 
too often they were regarded by the rank and file, and sometimes 
even by the officers, as a pleasant and inexpensive way of taking 
a summer outing. In rifle-shooting some of the militia attained 
a high degree of efficiency, and Canadian marksmen gave as a 
rule a good account of themselves at Bisley; but the average over 
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the whole militia was low. Here, as elsewhere, the voluntary 
system produced great inequalities. Some regiments and bat- 
teries, owing generally to the efforts and enthusiasm of their 
commanding officers, reached a high state of efficiency; others 
were hardly worthy of being termed soldiers. 

Such, apart from 3,000 permanent militia, was the military 
force which Canada had at her disposal when, with startling 
suddenness, the Great War broke out in the beginning of August, 
1914. It was a singular commentary on the effectiveness of the 
prevailing system that, when the Canadian Expeditionary Force 
was organized, it bore almost no relation to the Canadian militia; 
and what relation it did have to the militia ceased to exist with 
the adoption of the principle of compulsory military service in 
1917. Yet since the conclusion of peace, Canada has blandly 
returned to the old system of paid volunteers. 











SOME LETTERS OF DAVID THOMPSON 


Fpl THOMPSON, the writer of the letters published here- 

under, has been described as the ‘‘greatest land geographer! 
the British race has produced’. Anything that such a man may 
have had to say about the boundary between Canada and the 
United States, and of geographical and other problems arising 
in connection therewith, cannot fail to be of interest, even though 
the problems themselves have long since been solved. The 
letters, though they may not add much to our knowledge of the 
history of the international boundary, are none the less valuable 
as contemporary documents. They express, in language whose 
tone reflects to some extent the national irritation and suspicion 
of eighty years ago, the views of one whose official duties brought 
him into close contact with boundary questions. They reveal 
also the natural anxiety of a man who had devoted a lifetime to 
geographical discovery and to the extraordinarily accurate sur- 
veying of what we know to-day as Western Canada, lest through 
the stupidity or ignorance of public men this wonderful heritage 
should be lost. To appreciate his point of view, we must see the 
situation as it was in 1840, not as we know it to-day. 

David Thompson was born in Westminster, England, on April 
30, 1770. He was educated at the Grey Coat School, where he 
revealed a strong taste for mathematics. In 1784 he was appren- 
ticed to the Hudson’s Bay Company, and sailed for Fort Churchill 
the same year. He spent the winter there under Samuel Hearne, 
and the following year at York Factory, after which he was sent 
inland to the Saskatchewan country. In 1797, after a service 
of thirteen years with the Hudson’s Bay Company, he left them 
and joined the North West Company. Two years later he 
married Charlotte Small, a half-breed, at Isle a la Crosse. 


1 The term is used as describing one who himself makes surveys that he may later 
depict on a map the topographical results of such surveys. 
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Up to the winter of 1806-7 Thompson had devoted himself 
to exploring and surveying the immense region between the 
Rockies and Hudson Bay, north to Lake Athabaska and south 
to the Missouri and the headwaters of the Mississippi. In the 
winter of 1806-7 he crossed the Rocky Mountains by way of 
Howse Pass and built Fort Kootenay not far from the head- 
waters of the Columbia. After several years’ strenuous work, 
during which he surveyed the Columbia and the Kootenay from 
source to mouth, he finally in 1812 left the western fur country 
in which he had been engaged for twenty-eight years and settled 
at Terrebonne in the Province of Quebec. The two following 
years Thompson devoted to the preparation of his great map of 
northwestern America for the North West Company. 

The following particulars of Thompson’s latter years are taken 
from Mr. J. B. Tyrrell’s Introduction to his edition of Thompson's 
Narrative: 

From 1816 to 1826 he was engaged in surveying and defining 
the boundary line, on the part of Great Britain, between Canada 
and the United States. He was employed in 1817 on the St. 
Lawrence, and thence proceeding westward around the shores of 
the Great Lakes he reached the north-west angle of the Lake of 
the Woods in 1825. In 1834 he surveyed Lake St. Francis on the 
St. Lawrence River; in 1837 he made a survey of the canoe route 
from Lake Huron to the Ottawa river; and a few years later he 
made a survey of Lake St. Peter. 

The last years of his life were spent by Thompson first at 
Williamstown, Glengarry county, Ontario, and afterwards in 
Longueuil, opposite Montreal. In Williamstown, he bought the 
property of the Rev. John Bethune, the father of the former Bishop 
of Toronto; and for a time he was in comfortable, if not indeed 
wealthy, circumstances. But towards the end of his life he fell on 
evil days. A mortgage which he held on the Presbyterian Church 
in Williamstown, the congregation proved unable to pay; and 
Thompson deeded to them the church and the grounds. He set 
up his sons in business, and they failed; and in paying off their 
debts, he impoverished himself. When he removed to Longueuil, 
he was still able to make a comfortable living, until his eyesight 
failed him. His position then became pathetic. He was so poor 
that he had to sell his instruments and even to pawn his coat to 
procure food for himself and his family. In one of his note-books, 
he writes: ‘Borrowed 2s. 6d. from a friend. Thank God for this 
relief.’ And in another place he tells of trying to sell to a gentle- 
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man his maps of Lake Superior and his sketches of the Rocky 

Mountains. ‘He would not purchase, but loaned me $5.00. A good 

relief, for I had been a week without a penny.’ 

Thompson died at Longueuil, on February 10, 1857, at the ripe 
old age of nearly eighty-seven years. His wife survived him by 
only three months; she died on May 7 of the same year; and they 
both lie buried in Mount Royal cemetery in Montreal, without 
mark or monument to show their resting-place. 

To appreciate what Thompson had achieved during that life- 
time whose latter years were so undeservedly tragic, one must 
remember, as Mr. Tyrrell has pointed out, that ‘‘with extra- 
ordinary accuracy he placed on the map the main routes of 
natural travel in one million two hundred thousand square miles 
of Canada and five hundred thousand square miles of the United 
States; he surveyed the head waters of the Mississippi; he dis- 
covered a new route to Lake Athabaska; he opened the first trade 
between what is now Canada and the territory beyond the Great 
Divide; he fixed the locations of outstanding geographical points 
over this vast area with the sureness of an expert astronomer, 
though he had to learn how to figure with the stars when he was 
a boy wintering at Cumberland House on the Saskatchewan 
River. ... What Thompson did has been of inestimable practical 
value to the continent and to the world.”’ 

The following prospectus of Thompson’s map seems worth 
preserving, as it adds something to what has already been said 
as to the personality and achievements of David Thompson, and 
in regard to his great map of Western Canada. For whatever 
reason, the project of publishing the map came to naught. It is 
a curious commentary on human nature that while other maps of 
the period were eagerly purchased, often for the sake of infor- 
mation that had been lifted without acknowledgment from 
Thompson’s map, no market could be found for the original, 
although it contained not only all that the map-makers of the day 
could offer in regard to Northwestern America, but also a wealth 
of information, the result of a lifetime’s close observation, which 
hitherto had not seen the light in any form, and some of which 
perhaps has not even yet been published, except insofar as it is 
included in the reproduction accompanying the Champlain 
Society’s edition of Thompson’s Journals: 
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Prospectus 


To be published in England, by David Thompson, a new and 
correct Map of the Countries in North America; situated between 
the Parallels of 45 degrees; and 60 degrees of North Latitude; and 
extending in Longitude from the east side of Lake Superiour, and 
Hudson’s Bay, quite across the Continent to the Pacific Ocean; 
and from his own local knowledge; being the result of 22 years em- 
ployment in discovering, and laying down the several Rivers, 
Lakes, Hills and Mountains on this extensive tract of Country; 
many parts of which had never before been explored; these dis- 
coveries were only finished in 1812. The whole founded on astro- 
nomical observations, the Author being an astronomer by pro- 
fession. 

A small part of this work has already found its way to the 
public, being copies of a rough Map laid before the North West 
Company of Canada. 

Of these regions the map makers have no doubt given the best 
delineation they could acquire; but of what was known, so little 
was founded on astronomical observations; and their being obliged 
to fill up, the vacant space with what information they could pro- 
cure, has led them into many errours. 

In this map now offered to the public, almost all the great Rivers 
on the above part of the continent, on both sides the great Moun- 
tains are traced to their sources; the sources of the Mississippi, 
and severa! other great river, and the shores of Lake Superiour, have 
been examined and laid down by the Author only. 

The position, extent and height of the Hills and Mountains 
have engaged much of his attention; of which he has many Land- 
scapes. The last six years of his discoveries were on the west side 
of the Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. Each Indian Nation’s 
Territories, with their limits, and the places of the trading settle- 
ments will be marked out. 

The courses and distances, (taken when necessary to 100 yards,) 
with their calculations, &c. the astronomical observations, and 
rough Maps on the scale of one inch to a mile, on which these 
maps are founded will be open to the inspection of the curious, 
while the work is publishing; and it will doubtless afford much 
speculation to the scientific, to find many of the great Rivers of 
North America taking their rise in a small compass, and going off 
to the different Seas like Radii from a centre. 

To render the map more general, and to give connection to 
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all the parts, the Author will avail himself of the Sea Coast of 

Hudson’s Bay and the Pacific Ocean, &c. &c. as laid down by the 

latest navigators and travellers; whatever he has not personally 

examined himself, will be in a different colour, and the authority 
mentioned. 

Nothing less than an unremitting perseverance bordering on 
enthusiasm could have enabled him to have brought these maps to 
their present state; in early life he conceived the idea of this work, 
and Providence has given him to complete, amidst various dangers, 
all that one man could hope to perform. 

The map will be engraved in a neat chaste manner, combining 
elegance and ceconomy, on the scale of 3 inches to one degree of 
Longitude and will form either a map or an atlas at the will of the 
subscriber. 

The arduous survey, on which the author is at present employed 
does not permit him to present the Public with a description of 
these Countries and the nations of aborigines. This he hopes to 
perform as soon as time permits. 

It is expected the geographical map will be ready for delivery 
to the subscribers by the latter end of the Summer of 1820 at the 
latest. 

These parts of North America have long been a desideratum on 
Geography. 

He also offers to the scientific public, of the same size as the 
general Map, a Chart to contain only the grand features of this part 
of the Continent, such as the great Mountains and Hills, the 
principal Rivers and extensive Lakes; as he proposes to dilineate 
on this Chart; the position and extent of the Coal Mines; of the 
various Beds of different kinds of Stone and Rock; of the great 
Meadows and Forests; the limits of the Countries on which the 
Bison, Elk, Red Deer, Wild Sheep, &c. &c. are found; the line of 
the old, and new portions of this part of the Continent; the line 
of the position of the Countries, over which, is the most constant 
appearance and greatest brightness of the Aurora Borealis; and the 
line that bounds their appearance to the westward, beyond which 
they are not seen; and whatever else he may deem worthy of 
remark; all of which could not have been delineated on the geo- 
graphical Map without causing confusion. 

Of the five letters here published, the first is introductory; 
the second relates to certain points that arose in connection with 
the final settlement of the forty-fifth parallel as the international 
boundary eastward of the St. Lawrence; the third to the curious 
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situation created at Rouse’s Point by the fact that the forty-fifth 
parallel was found to be south instead of north of that point; 
the fourth to the course of the boundary through St. Mary River 
between Lake Huron and Lake Superior; and the fifth to the 
identity of that mysterious ‘‘Long Lake’’ mentioned in the 
Treaty of 1783, through which the international boundary was 
to pass. 

The purpose of Thompson’s second letter seems to have been 
to direct the attention of the Imperial government to the uncer- 
tainty as to the exact line of the forty-fifth parallel, which as 
already mentioned constituted the international boundary be- 
tween the St. Lawrence and Connecticut Rivers, and to urge the 
importance of having it carefully marked by stone monuments. 
This letter can be more conveniently considered in connection 
with the third letter, which relates to the same subject, or rather 
another aspect of the same subject. 

The forty-fifth parallel had been fixed as the international 
boundary, between the points named above, by the Treaty of 
Peace, 1783; but other portions of the boundary had become the 
subject of controversy, and as a result the Treaty of Ghent, 1814, 
provided for four commissions, one of which was to go into the 
question of the north-eastern boundary, and if the commissioners 
agreed they were, among other things, to have the line of forty- 
five surveyed and marked. If they differed, the whole matter 
was to be referred to the arbitration of a friendly sovereign or 
state. They did differ, and the questions at issue were referred 
to the King of the Netherlands. 

The forty-fifth parallel was established as the boundary be- 
tween Quebec and New York by the Royal Proclamation of 1763. 
The first attempt at determining the line was made in 1766 on 
Lake Champlain, by observations for latitude taken by William 
Harper, one of the governors of the College of New York, and 
John Collins, deputy surveyor-general of the province of Quebec. 
These observations were made under the orders and in the pres- 
ence of Sir Henry Moore, governor of the province of New York, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Irving, commander-in-chief in the 
province of Quebec. 

The entire line was surveyed by Valentine and Collins in the 
years 1771-1774, under the orders of the Hon. Hector Theophilus 
Cramahé, lieutenant-governor of the province of Quebec, and 
His Excellency the Hon. William Tryon, governor of the province 
of New York. This line was known to be defective as early as 
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1791, as it is shown to be crooked on Lord Dorchester’s map of 
the province of Quebec of that date. Apparently the negotiators 
of the Treaty of Ghent were not aware that the line of forty-five 
had been determined, as in Article V it is said that this portion 
of the international boundary ‘‘has not yet been surveyed”’. 
The observations of the astronomers under that Treaty made it 
clear, as Thompson points out, that the old surveys had been 
inaccurate, that at the Connecticut end the line was nearly a 
mile too far north and at Lake Champlain about three-quarters 
of a mile. At the point where the forty-fifth parallel struck 
the St. Lawrence, the old line was nearly 200 feet too far north. 

In the statement submitted to the King of the Netherlands 
on behalf of the United States government, it was argued that 
the true intention of the Treaty of Ghent was that the boundary 
was to be surveyed only where no previous survey had been 
made, that is to say between the source of the St. Croix and the 
Connecticut, and that between the Connecticut and the St. 
Lawrence the old line was to be accepted as the boundary. The 
same argument had been put forward by the American agent in 
his argument before the commissioners under the Treaty of 
Ghent, and on that occasion he had insisted that if his contention 
were not accepted the parallel would have to be laid down accord- 
ing to what he termed the principles of ‘‘geocentric latitude’”’ as 
distinguished from ‘‘observed latitude”’, the practical effect of 
which, he said, would be to throw the boundary thirteen miles 
farther to the north than the true latitude. 

In the British statement submitted to the King of the Nether- 
lands, the position was taken that the treaty required that the 
line should follow the true forty-fifth parallel of north latitude, 
and that that was the only boundary consistent with a strict 
and faithful execution of the treaty. In a further statement on 
behalf of Great Britain it was pointed out that the inaccuracy 
of the old surveys had evidently been suspected in the United 
States some time before, as the government of Vermont had 
employed Dr. Williams in 1806 to ascertain the correctness of 
its northern boundary, and he had reported that it cut off more 
than 600 square miles of Vermont’s territory. 

Gallatin,! in a letter to Van Ness, in March, 1829, says: 

When at Ghent it was not known to me, and I believe my col- 


1 Albert Gallatin was one of the American plenipotentiaries who signed the Treaty 
of Ghent. 
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leagues to have been unacquainted with the fact, that the boundary- 
line between the then provinces of New York and Quebec had been 
officially surveyed, with the sanction of the Crown and by the 
competent provincial authorities. The treaty accordingly assumes 
and declares as a fact what was not really true, that no part of 
the line from the source of the river St. Croix to the river St. 
Lawrence had been surveyed. I perceive no other circumstance 
on which to ground our claim to the old line; and the argument, 
founded rather on equitable considerations, is far from being con- 
clusive. I need hardly add that the pretension drawn from the 
geocentric latitude is altogether untenable, and that it is a matter 
of regret that it ever was advanced.! 

In the Award of the King of the Netherlands, 1831, the 
opinion is expressed that 

It will be suitable to proceed to fresh operations to measure the 

observed latitude in order to mark out the boundary from the 

river Connecticut along the parallel of the 45th degree of north 
latitude to the river St. Lawrence, named in the Treaties Iroquois 
or Cataraquy, in such manner, however that, in all cases, at the 
place called Rouse’s Point, the territory of the United States of 

America shall extend to the fort erected at that place, and shall 

include said fort and its Kilometrical radius. 

The American minister at The Hague protested against the 
award, though not of course against this particular feature. 
President Jackson, on the other hand, was at first inclined to 
accept it, and according to Webster he afterwards regretted 
that he had not done so. Finally, however, it was rejected by 
the Senate. There the matter rested, so far as the forty-fifth 
parallel was concerned, until the Treaty of 1842. Meanwhile 
work had been suspended on the fort at Rouse’s Point, upon 
which the United States government is said to have spent some- 
thing like a million dollars. 

During the negotiations between Lord Ashburton and Daniel 
Webster, the former offered to yield the strip between the old 
line and the true line of the forty-fifth parallel, and to grant the 
privilege of floating timber down the St. John free of duty, if 
the United States would accept the St. John as the boundary 
from its intersection by the line due north from the source of 
the St. Croix, and concede also that portion of the Madawaska 


1 The argument had been put forward at the suggestion of Hassler, the American 
astronomer, but was not sustained by Van Ness, the American commissioner. 
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settlement south of the river. This offer did not prove acceptable, 
but came up again later in a modified form, and in the Treaty of 
1842 the disputed strip was finally conceded to the United States, 
the boundary following not the true forty-fifth parallel but ‘‘the 
old line of boundary surveyed and marked by Valentine and 
Collins previously to the year 1774’, between the Connecticut 
and the St. Lawrence. Rouse’s Point with its fortifications 
therefore remained within the frontiers of the United States. 
In regard to the boundary stones mentioned in Thompson's 
second letter, in accordance with Article I of the Treaty of 1842 
the line from the Connecticut to the St. Lawrence was marked 
throughout by iron posts at more or less regular intervals during 
the years 1844 and 1845. Under the Treaty of Washington, 1871, 
commissioners were appointed to survey the boundary between the 
source of the St. Croix and the St. Lawrence. The following para- 
graph from the report of Colonel Estcourt, the British commissioner, 
briefly describes the operations on this portion of the line: 
The Line of Valentine and Collins was found near Canaan 
Corner. The people of the country pointed it out. They showed 
a line of old blazes, as also a place where a post had stood near the 
Connecticut, about a mile further to the eastward than Hall’s 
Stream. The old blazes were examined at different places along 
the Line between Hall’s Stream and St Regis, and were found to date 
back to 1772, 3 and 4. These old blazes were traceable the whole 
extent of the Line, except where clearings intervened. Other old 
marks were likewise found, of which the most remarkable were 
an old post on Province Point in Mississquoi Bay, and the founda- 
tion, in masonry, of the monument which had stood near Rouse’s 
Point, on the left bank of the Richelieu. It had been covered with 
mould by time, and no appearance of it remained on the surface 
of the ground, which was marshy and covered with long coarse 
grass; but a man of the neighbourhood remembered it, and pointed 
out where it stood; and there, upon digging, the square mass of 
masonry was discovered, the foundation of the original monument. 
The Line along the 45th, the West Line, as it is designated in 
the report and in the maps, was found to be exceedingly crooked; 
therefore in marking it the same method was adopted for correcting 
its deviations, as had been resorted to on the North Line, by a suc- 
cession of straight lines kept within the cutting of thirty feet. 
Wherever clearings occurred, the Line was made to run straight 
across them, from authentic marks on the one side to authentic 
marks on the other side of the same clearing. 
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In 1902 an inspection by the International Boundary Com- 
mission showed that many of the old iron posts had fallen down, 
and others were broken and in bad repair. Beginning in that 
year the line was resurveyed, the Quebec-New York section by 
Messrs. Biggar and Willis in 1902-3, and the Quebec-Vermont 
section by Messrs. Rainboth and Baylor in 1906-7. The old 
monuments, when found in good condition, were reset in sub- 
stantial concrete bases. Those missing or found broken were 
replaced by identical new posts of iron set in concrete, and many 
new monuments of concrete or granite pillars set in concrete 
were placed at road crossings and other important points pre- 
viously unmarked. The vista was also reopened throughout, 
and topographic maps were made of a narrow strip along the 
boundary. The work, in fact, was carried out with sufficient 
thoroughness to have satisfied even David Thompson. 

In regard to the points raised in Thompson’s fourth letter, 
the commissioners under the sixth and seventh articles of the 
Treaty of Ghent disagreed as to the channels through which the 
boundary should pass in ascending St. Mary’s river, the American 
commissioner contending that St. George’s or Sugar island should 
be conceded to the United States, and the British commissioner 
claiming it as British territory. The dispute drifted on for a 
number of years without action, until 1842, when Ashburton offered 
St. George’s island in exchange for certain concessions elsewhere, 
and in the treaty of that year the island finally became American. 

Thompson’s fifth and last letter raises several points that are 
still of interest, at any rate from an historical point of view. 
First, as to the mysterious Isle Phillipeaux, mentioned in the 
Treaty of 1783 in connection with Isle Royale, north of both of 
which the international boundary was to pass. Isle Phillipeaux 
is shown on Mitchell’s map of North America, south-east of Isle 
Royale, and about two-thirds the area. The commissioners under 
the seventh article of the Treaty of Ghent were unable to find 
any island answering to the description of Isle Phillipeaux. The 
American commissioner contended, however, that it must refer 
to a group of small islands between Isle Royale and the north 
shore, of which Isle Paté was the most considerable. This con- 
tention of course supported his main argument that the boundary 
west of Lake Superior was intended to follow the Kaministikwia 
river, Paté or Pie island lying at the entrance to Thunder Bay. 
On the other hand the British commissioner expressed the view that 
Isle Phillipeaux had no real existence, that it had been put on 
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Mitchell’s map because of the “‘deceptive appearance of certain lands 
resembling islands in the direction assigned to the Isle Philippeau’’. 

According to James White the true explanation is less romantic. 
Phillippeaux, he says, is simply arepetition of Ile Royale. One side 
of the island was surveyed from the south and the other from the 
north, the difference in latitude due to erroneous observations being 
sufficiently great to avoid arousing suspicion of duplication. The 
same maps duplicate what is to-day known as Michipicoten island, 
showing it as ‘‘Maurepas”’ and ‘‘Ponchartrain’’. 

Another geographical spot that led to an immense amount of con- 
troversy was Long Lake. The Treaty of 1783 provided that the 
boundary was to pass through Lake Superior to Long Lake, and 
hence through that lake and the water-communication between it 
and the Lake of the Woods to the latter lake. This misleading 
description was evidently based on Mitchell’s map, which showed 
‘Long Lake” as emptying directly into Lake Superior, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Grand Portage. No such lake, of course, exists in that 
vicinity. On the other hand, three different water routes not only 
existed between Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woods, but 
had all been used to a considerable extent by the fur traders: by 
way of St. Louis river; by way of Grand Portage and Pigeon river; 
and by way of the Kaministikwia river. The British commissioner 
under the Treaty of Ghent argued that the boundary should follow 
the St. Louis route, and identified ‘‘Long Lake’’ as Fond du Lac. 
The American commissioner claimed that the boundary should 
follow the Kaministikwia, and identified “Long Lake’ as Dog 
Lake, which discharges into the Kaministikwia. Both commis- 
sioners finally receded from these contentions, and agreed to the 
Pigeon river route. The British commissioner endeavoured to 
have the boundary run from Grand Portage, about six miles south 
of the mouth of the river, but the American commissioner declined 
to agree, as he held that the treaty demanded a water communica- 
tion wherever one could be found. Finally Pigeon river was 
accepted as the international boundary.' 


L. J. BURPEE 


1 An interesting discussion of these and other points in connection with the settle- 
ment of the boundary through Lake Superior and between that lake and the Lake of 
the Woods will be found in a paper by Annak May Soule, “‘ The International Boundary 
Line of Michigan”’, in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. 26. 


For information and suggestions in the preparation of this Introduction, the 
writer is indebted to Mr. James White, F.R.G.S., of Ottawa. and Mr. J. J. McArthur 
of the International Boundary Commission. 
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Copies of Letters addressed to Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, and Mr. 
Gladstone, in the summer of 1840, and forwarded to them by Mr. 
Gould of London. 

No. 1 
Sir 


The Person who has now the honor to address you passed twenty 
eight years of the prime of his life in the discovery and survey of part 
of this Continent (North America) from the sortie of Lake Superior 
and Hudsons Bay; to the Pacific Ocean. The Rivers, Lakes, Hills, 
Mountains &c, are laid down with accuracy on his Maps, being settled 
by numerous astronomical observations for Latitude, Longitude, Varia- 
tion of the Compass &c. After which he was for eleven years Astronomer 
and Surveyor to the British Commission under the 6th and 7th Articles 
of the Treaty of Ghent to its termination. The River St. Lawrence was 
trigonometrically surveyed, the great Lakes, and interior countries, 
to the north end of the Lake of the Woods, surveyed and determined 
by very many astronomical Observations. The above is mentioned, 
to give some effect to the following Letters on the Boundaries between 
the Dominions of Great Britain and the United States; and to show his 
knowledge of the countries, on which he treats, is personal, and ex- 
tensive, being from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean &c &c &c 

&e &c &e 
Davip THOMPSON 
late Astronomer and Surveyor 
under the 6th and 7th Articles 
of the Treaty of Ghent. 


No. 2 


On the Boundary of the 45th Parallel of Latitude from St. Regis on the 
River Cataraqui (St. Lawrence) to the Connecticut River. 

By the fifth Article of the Treaty of Ghent ‘‘from where the forty 
fifth degree of north Latitude intersects the River Cataraqui, the Boun- 
dary shall run due East on the said parallel of Latitude to where it 
intersects the River Connecticut.’’ That is, the said Boundary Line, 
shall be the are of a lesser Circle, running due East on the parallel of 
the forty fifth degree of north Latitude, every where equidistant from 
the Pole of the Earth. In the spring of the year 1817, President Munroe 
sent Professor Ellicott! to determine the place where the forty fifth 


1 Andrew Elicott, acted as astronomer on the part of the United States in 1817. 
He was at that time professor of mathematics at West Point. 
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parallel of north Latitude intersects the River Cataraqui, this was done 
unknown to the Commissioners under the Treaty of Ghent. 

Mr. Ellicott placed a stone on a rising ground at St. Regis, and 
returned to Washington. In the early part of the Summer of 1818, the 
Commissioners under the fifth and sixth Articles of the Treaty of Ghent 
agreed to determine the place of the forty fifth parallel of Latitude. 
For the fifth Article on the part of Great Britain, as astronomer was 
Mr. John Tiarks a german, on the part of the United States Professor 
Hessler' a Swiss, after about six weeks they adopted the Stone placed 
by Mr. Ellicott as the Boundary of the forty fifth degree of Latitude. 
Mr. Adams, the United States astronomer, and myself for Great Britain 
under the sixth article, determined the forty fifth degree of north 
Latitude to be 102 yards south of the Stone placed by Mr. Ellicott. 
When we were leaving St. Regis, several very respectable gentleman 
of the State of New York came to us, and enquired ‘‘whether by the 
Treaty of Ghent, the Boundary ought not to be a straight line’’ we 
answered in the affirmative; they then informed us, that so far as the 
Line was drawn, no part of it appeared a direct straight Line, but ap- 
peared a curved Line; upon this I perceived the Line was probably 
drawn upon the arc of a great circle. Upon explaining the difference 
between a Line due East and the arc of a great circle, to the New York 
gentleman, and to the Commissioners they desired me to speak to the 
Astronomers, I went, and Professor Hessler answered me “that they 
drew the Line on the arc of a great circle, as it would give them a good 
job for five years to reduce it to the arc of a lesser circle,’ When I 
returned with this answer, the gentleman of New York said they would 
represent it to the President. How far the intervals between the places 
of Observation for Latitude are drawn on the arc of a great circle I can 
not say, as I never examined; Mr. Tiarks told me they did not go beyond 
the third or fourth station of observation. All parallels of Latitude 
are lesser circles, every where equi distant from the Poles, and except 
the Equator do not intersect the centre of the Earth. Whereas the 
plane of every great circle intersects the centre of the Earth; and in 
northern Latitudes forms a convex curve between the lesser circle 
and the Pole, thereby cutting off a portion of ground from the northern 
territory (Canada). There is reason to believe, that except the small 
boundary Stone at St. Regis, there is not another on the whole Line 
to the Connecticut River, except, perhaps, at the Stations for Observa- 
tions for Latitude. To have a well marked boundary by Stones placed 


‘Ferdinand R. Hassler, first superintendent of the Coast Survey of the United 
States. 
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at every Mile, between Her Majesty’s Dominions and the United States, 
appears of some importance, to prevent the disputes which may arise 
from so litigious a neighbour. 
&c &c &e 
Davip THOMPSON 

late Astronomer and Surveyor 

under the 6th and 7th Articles 

of the Treaty of Ghent 


No. 3 


On Rouse’s Point. Lake Champlain 

The Boundary between New Brunswick and the State of Maine, 
and to the Connecticut River, was referred to the Arbitration of the 
King of Holland; who in his decision thereon, for some supposed ad- 
vantage given to Great Britain on this contested Boundary; in recom- 
pence to the United States, gave to them Rouse’s Point in Lake Cham- 
plain, which part of the Boundary was not under his arbitration, and 
which Point the United States have now in their possession. The Line 
of the forty fifth degree of north Latitude was formerly, always, supposed 
to run close north of Rous’s Point. 

After the Peace of 1814, as the above Point commands that part of 
Lake Champlain, and the entrance to the Port of St. Johns, the President 
of the United States sent Engineers and Men to erect a strong stone 
Fort on it. In the Autumn of 1818 the walls were then sixteen feet high. 
The Astronomers who were determining the forty fifth parallel of Lati- 
tude; found this Line to be near three fourths of a Mile south of this 
Point, thereby placing it so far within the British Dominions; and adding 
a space of twenty two square Miles to Canada, The United States Cogn- 
missioners informed the President of it, who ordered the work to cease 
and the Party to withdraw from it, in this state it lay until the arbitra- 
tion of the King of Holland was received, his decision the United States 
wholly rejected except on Rous’s Point, of which they took possession, 
and retain it at present. The question arises if the United States are 
allowed to keep possession of this Point, what is the space to be allowed 
them for their ingress and egress, from, and to, the Boundary of the 
forty fifth parallel of North Latitude: or is this Point to be an isolated 
fortified place for the United States, within the British Dominions. 

Although the Boundary Line from St. Regis to the Connecticut 
River, has been determined and marked: yet to this day it has not been 
formally accepted by either Nation, and is open to the discussion of both 
Nations, and probably it is on this plea the United States have held 
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Rous’s Point for upwards of twenty seven years after the Treaty of 
Ghent, and twenty two years after the Boundary has been determined. 
&e &c &e 
Davip THOMPSON 
late Astronomer and Surveyor 
under the 6th and 7th Articles 
of the Treaty of Ghent. 


No. 4 


On St. Marie’s River, which connects Lake Huron, with Lake Superior. 

The President of the United States in his Message to the present 
Congress (1840) directed their attention to the unsettled state of St. 
Marie’s River, up which the Boundary Line between the two Nations 
has to pass. This River connects Lake Huron with Lake Superior, the 
latter Lake from its valuable fisheries has become of importance to the 
United States. 

The River of St. Marie’s flows out of Lake Superior, in one Channel 
of Strong Rapids; its sortie into Lake Huron is by three Channels 
called the East, the Middle, and West Neebish Channels. 

The Passage to the Falls of St. Marie’s is allways by the Middle 
Neebish, being much shorter than by the other channels, it has a depth 
of five feet water over its shoals. The East Neebish to the Falls of St. 
Marie’s has a circuitous length of near twelve Miles, more than by the 
Middle Neebish; and was never made use of by Canoes and Boats; the 
only craft formerly in use. When the United States placed a Garrison 
at the Falls of St. Marie’s, the Stores; Provisions &c; for the Garrison 
were brought in sailing Vessels drawing seven feet water; they had to 
pass through this East Channel, which has this depth of water. 

The East Channel in places is only from four to five hundred yards in 
width. 

The Line demanded by the United States Commissioners would 
limit the British Dominions to only two or three hundred yards of the 
wide expance of four Miles of Water and islands. When to the United 
States Commissioner,! the exorbitant and unjust claim was pointed out, 
so contrary to all the rules which had governed the Boundary from St. 
Regis to the head of Lake Huron, he appeared sensible of it, he replied, 
he was ordered to demand the Boundary should pass up the East Neebish 
Channel, and he could not recede from the demand; the British Com- 
missioner? firmly refused to grant the Boundary demanded. 


1 Peter B. Porter of Niagara County, New York. 
2 Anthony Barclay of Annapolis, Nova Scotia. 
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The Map of the Channels of Lake St. Claire, and the Boundary up 
one of the Channels, show the middle of the waters governed the Bound- 
ary Line; for the only Channel by which Ships can pass is wholly within 
the United States; and among many others, is a precedent, that what 
may be called the Ship Channel never governed the Boundary Line; if 
otherwise, the middle of the Ship Channel would have been demanded 
by the British Commissioner. The Treaty of Ghent, as regards the 
Boundary, is wholly founded on the Treaty of 1783 and the countries 
through which the Boundary passes, as they were then, must always be 
taken into consideration; and the Treaty of 1783 is always referred to 
by the United States when they think it is in their favor. The rule which 
guided the 6th Article of the Treaty of Ghent was the middle of the 
waters; and to prevent disputes, it was agreed, that when the middle 
line intersected any Island, that nation to whom the greater part of 
the Island belonged, should have the whole Island; the drawing of the 
Boundary was committed to me, and when ever the Boundary is other- 
wise placed, it was by negotiation. It is the policy of the United States 
to leave all their exorbitant claims to the operations of time, which 
familiarises and softens the claim, and may perhaps give them a favor- 
able opportunity to seize what they think will not be granted. 

The leading men of the United States (and public opinion is wholly 
with them) all hold it is a Maxim, that no Foreign Power has any right 
to any part of North America; and every means must be employed to 
expel this foreign power; and even the most moderate Men, hold the 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence to the Sea, as a natural right, upon 
the first favorable opportunity they are free to claim and obtain. That 
it is extremely dangerous to the general security of the United States, 
to have a powerful foreign nation on upwards of one thousand Miles of 
their frontier; and should any dissension arise between the several 
States, this foreign nation, may by policy and force break up the Union. 
That while the United States are at peace with this foreign nation, 
they have no reason to dread the Indian Tribes who are on the west 
sides of the Mississippe and Missisourie Rivers, a considerable part of 
whom the United States have driven there. These Tribes of Indians 
by the census of 1838 can bring Sixty six thousand warriors into the 
field. That this foreign nation by means of its Fur Traders and their 
prosperous settlement on the Red River, are in peace and commerce 
with all the martial tribes of the great plains to the east foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, and possess great influence over them, even to the Pacific 
Ocean. That in the event of a War with this foreign power, the martial 
tribes of the plains could be readily armed and five thousand Warriors 
brought into the field; and by means of these, the numerous tribes on 
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the West side of the Missisourie and Mississippe Rivers could be too 
readily aroused to vengeance on the United States for the fraud and force 
which has compelled them to quit their countries, and again take posses- 
sion of the lands of their fathers. The above will point out the reason 
the people of the United States so readily took part with the Rebels of 
both the Canadas, and were allowed from the Arsenals the Arms and 
Ammunition they required. The leading and reflecting Men of the 
United States are well aware of the insecurity of their present situation, 
when they call to mind, a powerful foreign nation possessing upwards 
of one thousand Miles of their eastern frontier; their open sea coast; 
the numerous slaves in their southern and western States, ready for 
revolt and all the horrors of a servile War; and upwards of seventy 
thousand Indian Warriors on their western and northern frontiers. For 
the few years past, hostilities between the indian tribes have in a manner 
ceased from the gulph of Mexico to far Northward; their view is fixed 
on the United States as a powerful, and continually increasing and ad- 
vancing people, before whom, sooner or later, they are all to be destroyed. 
In the present Congress they are again urging the necessity of taking 
possession of what they call the ‘“‘Oregon Territory;”’ that is, the fine 
countries on the west side of the Mountains; and demanding a Line 
of Boundary down the middle of the Columbia River to the Pacific 
Ocean, which England ought never to grant; thereby very much limiting 
the Trade and Influence of Great Britain with the Indians, and on the 
first favorable opportunity make themselves masters of the Fur Trade, 
and altogether destroy British influence and sovereignty over those 
extensive and fine countries. 
&e &c &c 
Davip THOMPSON 

late Astronomer and Surveyor 

under the 6th and 7th Articles 

of the Treaty of Ghent. 


No. 5 


On the seventh Article of the Treaty of Ghent. 

“It is further agreed, that the said two last mentioned Commissioners, 
“‘after they shall have executed the duties assigned to them in the pre- 
“ceeding article, shall be, and they are hereby authorised, upon their 
‘oaths, impartially to fix and determine according to the true intent 
“‘of the said Treaty of Peace of 1783 that part of the Boundary of the 
‘‘Dominions of the two Powers, which extends from the water communi- 
‘“‘cation between Lake Huron and Lake Superior to the most north west 
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‘point of the Lake of the Woods: to decide to which of the two parties, 
“‘the several Islands lying in the Lakes, water communications and 
“rivers forming the said Boundary do respectively belong, in conformity 
‘“‘with the true intent of the said Treaty of Peace of 1783 &c &c."’ It 
appears from the above, that the seventh article commences at the 
outlet of Lake Superior, or head of St. Marie’s River, and apparently to 
pass through the middle of Lake Superior. By the Treaty of peace of 
1783 the Boundary in Lake Superior ‘‘shall pass north of Isles Royale 
“‘and Phillipeaux to the Long Lake; thence through the middle of said 
“long Lake; and the communication between it and the Lake of the 
‘“‘Woods, to said Lake of the Woods, thence through said Lake to the 
‘“‘most north western point thereof; from thence on a due west course to 
“the River Mississippe; and northward to the southern Boundary of 
“‘the Territory granted to the Merchant Adventurers of England trading 
“to Hudsons Bay.’’ On the old Maps, which guided the Commissioners 
of both Powers in laying down the Boundary through Lake Superior, 
Isle Phillipeaux is represented as a large Island fully ten miles in length, 
lying about twenty miles westward of Isle Royale, of which Island the 
Boundary shall pass northward, according to the true intent of the 
Treaty of 1783. Hence we have a specific distance in Lake Superior 
where the Boundary shall pass, being about thirty miles westward of the 
west end of Isle Royale. ‘‘From northward of Isle Phillipeaux to the 
Long Lake, thence through the middle of said Long Lake.’’ There is 
no Lake of this name near Lake Superior, nor in any part of the interior 
country to the Lake of the Woods; the expression ‘‘to the Long Lake” 
seems to imply a Lake either in contact with Lake Superior, or near 
this Lake by some direct water communication. No such Lake or water 
communication exists; and unless the Boundary Line returns on itself, 
which could not be the true intent of the Treaty, there is no water com- 
munication that leads to the Lake of the Woods from opposite the place 
assigned to Isle Phillipeaux; but the continuation of the Boundary, in 
nearly the same direction, through Lake Superior, leads to the fine 
estuary of the River St. Louis, and answers the description of the Long 
Lake, then (1783) the great thoroughfare of the fur trade, both to the 
interior, the Lake of the Woods, and to the rich countries of the Missis- 
sippe, and its branches; and to the Red River, and its Streams; from 
whence the greater part of the fur trade then came. The inspection of 
the Map will clearly show the superior communication by the River 
St. Louis to the Lake of the Woods, over all other communications; it 
is a continuous River to a height of Land, thence by a carrying place of 
6278 yards to the vermillion River, which descends into Lake Nameukan, 
and thence direct to the Lake of the Woods. For several years after 
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the Peace of 1783 the United States did not dare to lay claim to the 
countries on the west part of Lake Superior, and westward to beyond 
the head waters of the Mississippe, the fur trade of those countries was 
then wholly carried on by British Traders, with British Manufactures; 
the Indians were numerous and hostile, and would allow no other. 
Michillimakinaw (now called Mackinaw) is an Island that lies in the 
Strait which connects Lake Huron with Lake Michigan, then the mart 
of the Fur Trade, from Montreal to the western Countries. In 1800 the 
United States placed a Collector of Customs on this Island, who levied 
heavy duties on all British merchandize that passed to the western 
countries around and beyond Lake Michigan, yet the fur trade remained 
in the hands of the British Traders. In 1783 the broken communication 
from the mouth of the Pigeon River in Lake Superior to the Lake of 
the Woods, was the route of a few Fur Traders to the distant interior 
countries; but by the persevering efforts of the north west company 
gradually increased, and became one of the principal thoroughfares of 
the fur trade. To gain this broken communication, every thing had to 
be landed in a bay of Lake Superior westward of the Pigeon River, and 
by men to be carried eight miles to where the Pigeon River is somewhat 
navigable for canoes. In the summer of 1800 a United States Collector 
landed, and told the British fur traders, the bay, and carrying place 
were within the United States territory, and he would levy duties on 
all the merchandize and furrs that should be landed in the bay, or pass 
on the carrying place; the whole of that side of Lake Superior was 
then, and is yet, neutral, and not decided to which nation it shall belong. 
The British fur traders were aware, that against the arbitrary duties 
to be levied, they would have no support from the Provincial govern- 
ment of Canada; they were therefore obliged to explore, and open out 
a very broken and circuitous route to the interior, by the Kah-min-is- 
tikquoi-aw River, about forty miles north eastward of the great carrying 
place of the Pigeon River, at great labor and expense, and in 1802 
removed thereto; and which communication, bad as it is, is now the 
only route left for the fur traders to the interior countries. The United 
States demand the Boundary shall pass through the middle of this 
circuitous communication, although it was not known, and opened, 
until seventeen years after the peace of 1783. The United States during 
the war declared in 1812, severely felt the effects of British influence on 
the Indians. In 1815 Congress passed a law, wholly prohibiting British 
Subjects trading, or trafficking with the Indians within their Territory; 
the south fur trade by Lake Michigan was in consequence wholly given 
up. The fur trade by the River St. Louis in the south west end of Lake 
Superior to the interior countries westward had received but little 
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interruption, that River was then, and is yet, neutral ground, but in 
1816 although the United States could not then on account of the 
Indians make themselves masters of that country, yet by a Collector 
threatening to levy heavy duties on all British merchandize and furrs 
that should pass by the River St. Louis, the British fur traders had to 
quit the River, and the trade connected with it, although that River, 
strictly speaking is yet neutral ground. The Treaty of 1783 then 
directs the Boundary to pass ‘‘from the north west point of the Lake 
of the Woods on a due west course to the Mississippe’’. At the time 
of the Treaty of 1783, the north west point of the Lake of the Woods 
was supposed to lie in about fifty degrees of north Latitude, and the 
head of the Mississippe somewhat farther north, which made the United 
States agree to a Line due west. In the year 1796, conversing with Mr. 
John Sayer, a well educated english gentleman, who was then at the 
head of the fur department of those countries; from his account of the 
extreme sinuous course of the Mississippe to its head, led me to doubt, 
if it lay so far north as supposed. Mr. William McGilliviary and Sir 
Alexander McKenzie, then Agents for the north west company requested 
me to examine all the western countries to the Missisourri River. In 
the spring of 1797, I was on the head waters of the Mississippe, and by 
astronomical observations determined its head to be in the Latitude 
and Longitude laid down in the Map, making a difference of two degrees 
and twenty minutes more south, than the north west point of the Lake 
of the Woods. The result of my observations was to be kept secret, until 
a small Map of the western countries, which I made, could be laid 
before the Secretary for foreign affairs in London. By Sir Alexander 
McKenzie going to New York, the latitude and longitude of the head 
of the Mississippe became known, and directly communicated to the 
President of the United States, at Washington; who without loss of 
time, sent Mr. Jay (I think) to propose another Boundary. On Mr. 
Jay’s arrival in London (as I was informed) he artfully represented to 
the British Minister, that the head of the Mississippe River was an 
unknown place, situated among barbarous and hostile Indians, on 
which account it would be next to impossible to draw the Boundary 
Line, and that as the north west point of the Lake of the Woods lay in 
fifty degrees north latitude, the United States would accede to a definite 
Boundary on the parallel of the forty ninth degree of north Latitude, 
to the east foot of the Rocky Mountains; to which, without considera- 
tion, the British Minister agreed; and this forty ninth degree of north 
Latitude has since been, and now is, the established boundary between 
the two Nations from the Lake of the Woods to the east foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. By this artful policy, the United States gained 
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35061 square Miles of territory; full one third of which is fertile soil of 
the first quality; the rest is part of the grassy plains which extends to 
the foot of the Mountains. In a review of the above, one cannot help 
being struck with the steady and successful conduct of the United 
States, in enlarging by various means their territory, and circum- 
scribing the dominions of Great Britain. In the year 1800 a United 
States Collector lands at the Great carrying Place in Lake Superior, 
147 Miles north eastward of St. Louis River, and by his single word, 
though on neutral ground, obliges the British Fur Traders to remove 
forty miles further north eastward, and there open out a new communica- 
tion to the interior countries, and which is now demanded by the United 
States. And in 1816 a Collector, by the threat of levying heavy duties, 
banishes the British Traders from the River St. Louis, though doubtful 
to which power it may belong. The United States take possession of 
all the countries they think proper to claim, as a natural right. The 
demand of the United States for St. Marie’s River, which connects 
Lake Huron with Lake Superior and the countries interior of the latter 
Lake, may be said to place Great Britain on her last plank to contend 
for the sovereignty of her vast possessions in north America to the 
Pacific Ocean. If the demands of the United States are granted, she 
gives up the keys of her northern and western dominions, shuts herself 
out from those countries, can have no communication with them, but 
by the frozen shores of Hudson's Bay. It may be asked, what is the 
present use of St. Marie’s River, and the countries interior of Lake 
Superior. None other, at present, than that has been stated, but the 
operations of time, will make them of high value to the power in posses- 
sion of them. The same may be asked of the Rocks of Gibralter and 
Malta; all of them have their own peculiar value for the safety of the 
British Empire. 

The United States have (especially since the Treaty of Ghent) in a 
manner taken possession of all the countries they claim, as if sure, that 
sooner, or later they will be given up by Great Britain; and the negligence 
and procrastination of the British Ministry in settling the boundaries of 
her vast possessions on this continent give them every right to think so, 
whatever may be the result. 

A few years ago, the question of the north eastern Boundary was 
treated with contempt as beneath the notice of either nation; the whole 
of the disputed territory was said not to be worth one thousand dollars, 
it lay dormant. It has started up as a question of importance, and 
threatening aspect to both nations, causing much discussion, and anxiety, 
and great expence; and who can tell when, and how, it will be settled; 
yet it is simply a question of territory, no strong national prejudice, or 
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political motive is mixed up with it. On the contrary, to the settling 
of the northern and western Boundary between the two Powers; the 
United States will bring to the tenacious grasp of territory, the strong 
deep national prejudice against the Indians, and the sound policy of 
limiting Great Britain of as much as possible of her dominions; and 
with this, the British influence over the Indians. If the United States 
can effect this, they may call north America their own, they will gradu- 
ally by fraud and force become masters of the Fur Trade, and the Indians 
wholly at their mercy for their Wants, Arms, Ammunition &c and under 
their unprincipled command. The democracy of the several States will 
effect this, and the Executive at Washington plead inability to prevent 
them; it is the will, and the work of the sovereign people. 


&e &c &e 


Davip THOMPSON 
late Astronomer and Surveyor 
under the 6th and 7th Articles 
of the Treaty of Ghent 











THE EARLY CHOICE OF THE FORTY-NINTH 
PARALLEL AS A BOUNDARY LINE 


OUNDARIES are classified as natural and artificial. The 
chief natural boundaries are the sea and its branches, lakes, 
rivers, and mountains and lesser watersheds. Artificial boundaries 
are established by means of the compass. They may follow 
parallels, or meridians, or other compass lines.!. The longest 
international boundary in the world following a compass line is 
that along the forty-ninth parallel between the United States and 
Canada. It is 1,281 miles long, and extends from the Lake of 
the Woods westward to the middle of the Strait of Georgia. 

The part of this line lying east of the summit of the Rockies, 
887 miles long, was established as a boundary between the United 
States and Canada by the Convention of 1818; and the part 
lying west of the Rockies was established by the Buchanan- 
Pakenham treaty of 1846. The forty-ninth parallel first appears 
in the history of boundaries, however, many years before these 
dates. 

During a large part of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, England and France were rivals for the possession of 
the trade and territory around Hudson Bay. The interests of 
the English in this region were in the hands of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. In 1712, near the close of Queen Anne’s War, this 
company stated the terms it wished to have incorporated in the 
treaty of peace about to be concluded with France. These 
included a provision limiting the operations of the French to the 
territory south of a line beginning at Grimington’s Island or Cape 
Perdrix on the coast of Labrador in latitude 58° 30’ north, and 
running thence southwestward to Lake Mistassini (in what is 
now western Quebec), and thence through that lake.’ 

The Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, established no limits between 
the rival claimants. In its tenth article it provided, however, 
for the settlement of the disputed boundary by means of ‘‘com- 


1W. F. Ganong, Evolution of the Boundaries of the Province of New Brunswick 
(Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 2d ser., vol. VII,-sect. II, pp. 144-147). 
2 David Mills, Report on Boundaries of the Province of Ontario (1877), pp. 156-157. 
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missaries’’ to be appointed by the two powers.'! This provision 
led the company in 1714 to address its government again, and to 
propose again the line of 1712, which it now extended beyond 
Lake Mistassini. This extension it thus described: 


And from the said lake, a line to run southwestward into 49 
degrees north latitude . . . and that that latitude be the limit.? 
This is the first mention of the forty-ninth parallel in connection 
with a boundary line. 

Commissioners were not appointed under the tenth article 
of the treaty of Utrecht until 1719. In view of their appoint- 
ment, the company in August of that year addressed a memorial 
to the Lords of Trade and Plantations in which it proposed that 
the line be drawn so as to exclude the French from coming any- 
where ‘‘to the northward of latitude 49 except on the coast of 
Labrador’’.* This proposal enlarged the claims of the company 
and made greater use of the forty-ninth parallel as a boundary 
line. In September the British government instructed its com- 
missioners to obtain the line which the company had proposed in 
1712-1714. The language used in respect to the forty-ninth 
parallel was as follows: 

And that where the said line shall cut the 49th degree of north 
latitude, another line shall begin and be extended westward upon 
the 49th degree of northern latitude.‘ 


The commissioners met in Paris in the autumn of 1719, and 
held several meetings, but accomplished nothing.’ In 1750, when 
commissioners were appointed to settle the various disputes 
relating to the boundaries between the possessions of England and 
France in America, the company again addressed the Lords of 
Trade and Plantations and claimed the line described by it in 
1712-1714, but again no settlement was effected.® 

The provision in the Treaty of Utrecht, the deliberations of 
the commissioners under it, and the statements of claims made 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company and the British government, 
shortly led historians and cartographers to confuse an attempt to 
settle boundaries with an actual settlement. Thus, in 1738, the 


1 Ibid., 158. 
2 Ibid., 173. 
3 Ibid., 174. 
4 Ibid., 175. 
5 Beckles Willson, The Great Company, I, pp. 256-261. 


6 David Mills, Report on Boundaries of Province of Ontario (1877), p. 176. 
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historian Salmon, after giving an account of the tenth article of 
the Treaty of Utrecht, states that 


Commissioners did afterwards settle the Limits by an imaginary 
Line drawn from a Promontory situate on the Atlantick-Ocean in 
58 Degrees, 30 Minutes, and running from thence South-West 
indefinitely to the Latitude of 49’.! 


In 1749 William Douglass described the southern boundary of 
the possessions of the Hudson’s Bay Company as follows: 


The true Definition of it, is, from the Treaty of Utrecht 1713; 
viz. From a certain Promontory on the Atlantick Ocean N. Lat. 
58d. 30m. runs S.W. to Lake Mistasin (this includes the Western half 
of Terra Labradore) thence S.W. to N. Lat. 49d., and from this 
Termination due West indefinitely.” 


The cartographers were equally explicit. Thus, in 1752 Bolton 
on his Map of North America shows the boundary claimed by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in 1712-1714, and states in a legend on 
the map that 


The Line that parts French Canada from British Canada was 
settled by Commissaries after the Peace of Utrecht, making a 
Curve from Davis Inlet in the Atlantic Sea, down to the 49th degree, 
thro the Lake Abitibis, to the Northwest Ocean. 


Lake Abitibi lies directly south of Hudson Bay near the 
forty-ninth parallel. From the neighbourhood of this lake, or a 
point somewhat eastward thereof, cartographers drew the bound- 
ary along the forty-ninth parallel to the western border of their 
maps, or if their maps extended so far, to the Pacific Ocean.’ 
By no means all of the cartographers of this period, however, 
represent the boundary according to the claims of the company. 
Some draw it along the highlands separating the St. Lawrence 
River system from the Hudson Bay system.‘ 


1 Thomas Salmon, Modern History, 1V, p. 349. 

2 William Douglass, A Summary, Historical, and Political, 1, p. 278. 

3 See Huske’s New and Accurate Map of North America (1755), Palairet’s Carte 
des Possessions Angloises et Francoises du Continent de L’Amérique Septentrionale 
(1756), Bowles’s Map of North America and the West Indies (about 1763), Sayer’s 
Accurate Map of North America (about 1763), Palairet and Delarochette’s Map of 
North America (about 1765), and Bowen and Gibson's Map of North America (about 
1765). 

4 See, for instance, John Mitchell's Map of the British and French Dominions in 
America (1755). 
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With the acquisition of Canada by Great Britain in 1763, the 
settlement of the southern boundary of the territory of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was no longer urgent, and little interest 
was taken in it. The Treaty of Paris of 1783 provided for an 
international boundary between the United States and Canada 
east of the Mississippi River, which, with the exception of a few 
miles in the region of the Lake of the Woods, lay south of the 
forty-ninth parallel. With the acquisition of Louisiana in 1803, 
the settlement of the northern boundary of the new domain 
assumed importance to the United States. As the successor of 
France in this region, and under the impression that the line of 
the forty-ninth parallel had been established by commissioners 
appointed in accordance with the Treaty of Utrecht, the United 
States claimed that line as its boundary. Thus, on February 14, 
1804, the secretary of state, James Madison, wrote to James 
Monroe, the minister to England, as follows: 


There is reason to believe that the boundary between Louisiana 
and the British territories north of it was actually fixed by com- 
missioners appointed under the treaty of Utrecht, and that this 
boundary was to run from the Lake of the Woods westwardly in 
latitude 49°.! 


Still more definite was the statement made on April 20, 1805, 
by Messrs Monroe and Pinckney to the Spanish first secretary of 
state: 

In conformity with the tenth article of the first mentioned 
treaty [Treaty of Utrecht], the boundary between Canada and 
Louisiana on the one side, and the Hudson’s Bay and North- 
western companies on the other, was established by commissaries, 
by a line to commence at a cape or promontory on the ocean in 
58° 31’ north latitude, to run thence southwestwardly to latitude 
49° north from the equator, and along that line indefinitely.” 


In 1806, President Jefferson held that the forty-ninth parallel 
was the “‘legitimate’’ boundary of Louisiana.* 

The American government doubtless derived its information 
from the old histories and maps, chiefly of British origin, which 


1 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, III, p.90. See also Jesse S. Reeves, 
Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk, pp. 193-196, for the best discussion of the subject 
of this article. 

2 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, II, p.664. SeealsoJbid., II,p.574, and 
III, p. 97. 

8’ P. L. Ford, Writings of Thomas Jefferson, VIII, p. 484, note. 
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are now known to be erroneous. Without serious detriment to 
its case, it might, however, have based its claim on the truth that 
the line of the forty-ninth parallel was the boundary formally 
claimed by the Hudson’s Bay Company for upwards of a half 
century, and that the British government had instructed its 
commissioners appointed under the Treaty of Utrecht to obtain 
it. By limiting her claim in 1719 to lands north of the forty- 
ninth parallel, England weakened any later claim she might make 
to lands southward thereof. Considerations of this sort, it is fair 
to assume, were influential in leading the British government to 
accept the American claim—first in the Supplemental Convention 
of 1807, which was not concluded, later in the Convention of 
1818, and lastly in the Buchanan-Pakenham Treaty of 1846. 


CHARLES O. PAULLIN 








LOUIS RIEL AND THE FENIAN RAID OF 1871 


UST two years ago there died at the old homestead of the Riel 
family, at St. Vital, near Winnipeg, Joseph Riel, a younger 
brother of Louis Riel, the famous Métis chieftain of 1869-70 and 
1885. To his last breath Joseph Riel resided in the little white 
house on the east side of the Red River in which his brother had 
lived. It has been my privilege, on repeated occasions, to be a 
guest at this house, either on a friendly call or when attending 
one of the meetings of the Union Nationale Métisse which has 
been so kind as to elect me one of its honorary members. During 
such visits I have been allowed access by the late Joseph Riel to 
the papers of his brother, which he treasured as so many relics 
of one whom he considered a martyr. They are mostly in the 
handwriting of Louis Riel himself, and, naturally, throw on 
certain events a light somewhat different from what one has been 
accustomed to make out from the more or less authentic and 
certainly biased reports of his life which have been printed from 
time to time in the newspapers or in books. 
One of the things on which these papers throw light is the 
attitude taken by Louis Riel and his people on the occasion of 
the Manitoba Fenian Raid of 1871.!_ In the belief that on this 


1 Most of the English writers who have afterwards treated this subject seem to 
have been more or less ignorant of the state of affairs on the Métis side. Their opinion 
may have been in part created by the following lines in a letter of W. B. O’Donoghue, 
ex-associate of Louis Riel, to the Speaker of the House of Commons, dated at St. Paul, 
February 26, 1875, in which he offered to prove ‘‘that the so-called Fenian raid of 1871 
was merely a continuation of the insurrection of 1869-70, and that the part he played 
in it was simply that of an agent of the people holding a commission authorized by a 
resolution of the Council held at Riviére Salle [St. Norbert] in September, 1870, at 
which Louis Riel presided’’ (Begg, History of the North West, Vol. II, p. 69; Rev. 
George Young, Manitoba Memories, 1868-1884, p. 213). Begg ascribes this statement 
of O'Donoghue to the fact that he was then a disappointed man. Would the meeting 
to which O’Donoghue refers be that of which Gov. Archibald wrote in a letter to the 
Hon. Joseph Howe, dated September, 1870? ‘There is reason to fear some trouble 
between this [place} and Pembina. I have learned, upon unquestionable authority, 
that on Saturday night last about ten o’clock, a body of armed men, amounting to 
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question documents piously preserved by brotherly love may 
prove interesting to the students of history as it should be written, 
I give below as correct and literal a translation as I know how of 
the minutes which were kept by Louis Riel and his followers at 
the very time that the raid took place: 

On September 28, 1871,? at 10 o'clock in the morning, at Riel’s, at 
St. Vital, a meeting of the following persons has taken place: 

Ambroise Lépine,’ Pierre Léveillé, Elzéar de la Gimodiére, J. R. 
Ritchot, Pierre Parenteau, Joseph St. Germain, André Nault,‘ Baptiste 
Touron, Baptiste Lépine, Baptiste Beauchemin, Maxime Lépine, Louis 
Riel. 

Pierre Parenteau is chosen president of the meeting: Baptiste 
Touron and Louis Riel, joint secretaries. 

The president says he would like Riel to deal first with the question 
which we want to attend to. With the approval of the members Riel 
says that he has several questions to make. 

1, Does the Government fulfil sufficiently its pledges towards us? 

2. If it has not yet done so, have we reasons to believe that it will 
fulfil them honestly in the future? 

3. Are we sure that O’Donoghue is coming with men? 

4. If he is coming, what is he coming to do? 

5. At all events, what conduct must we follow respecting him and 
respecting Canada? 

To the first question, the meeting, after examining the difficulties 
that the Federal Government is meeting, answers that Canada does not 
fulfil sufficiently its duties towards us.® 
forty or thereabouts, held a meeting on the side of the Highway at ‘Lariviére Salle’. 
What the object was I have not been able to ascertain, but part of the people came 
from the White Horse Plains, about sixteen miles from this spot, part from Pembina; 
and I have reason to believe there were among them L’Epine and some others of 
the late Provisional Government”’ (Sessional Papers, 1871, 20, p. 51). 

2“‘Up to Saturday 30th the rumours that reached us in reference to a Fenian 
Invasion were constantly changing”’ (Archibald to Howe, Sess. Pap., 1872, 26, p. 4). 

’ Born at St. Boniface, March 18, 1840, he was adjutant-general of Louis Riel in 
1869-70. He now resides at Quibell, New Ontario. 

*Now ninety-two years old, dean and honorary president of the Association 
Nationale Métisse. He was a member of the provisional government. 

5’ There was no sign of the amnesty, which was the great question, nor of the 
distribution of the 1,400,000 acres of land, which the Federal Government had agreed 
to set aside for the Métis. The very man who brought to Fort Garry the news of the 
impending Fenian raid was Gilbert McMicken, the Dominion Land Agent, who had 
been sent to Red River to distribute the scrips to the Halfbreeds. His first notice to 
the public of Manitoba in connection with his functions was dated October 9, 1871 
(Begg, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 71 and 87). 
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To the second question, the answer is that if one were to judge of the 
future by the past, we have no reason to believe that Canada will 
fulfil honestly its pledges respecting us; especially if one considers how 
the Government dodges in the presence of the Ontarian pression® which 
is contrary to us. That, however, perhaps it desires to do its duty 
respecting us, and consequently it appears reasonable to delay, on this 
point, a judgment which, if it were definite on our part, might exert a 
wrong influence among the Métis. 

To the third question, the members of the meeting answer that no one 
amongst them has received any communication from Mr. O’Donoghue; 
and although news and letters have reached some of the members 
of the meeting from certain persons in touch with O’Donoghue, none of 
the members are in a position to be sure that Mr. O’ Donoghue is coming. 
That the rumours circulating on this subject appear, however, to contain 
something true, which it is natural to believe. 

To the fourth question, the members say that if we are to believe 
the public rumours, he comes to attack the Province.’ 

The fifth question gives rise to a long discussion which ends in 
bringing the meeting to this consideration that the members need not 
divide amongst themselves if it be true that their aim is to unite the 


® It is well known that the news of Scott’s execution had aroused passions to the 
extreme in the East, principally in Ontario. Two of the delegates of the provisional 
government to the Canadian government, Fr. J. N. Ritchot and A. H. Scott, were 
arrested on April 11, 1870, on a warrant sworn by Thomas Scott’s brother charging 
them with having participated in what was termed the ‘‘crime’’. Even the Imperial 
Government was moved by this incident and on April 18 Lord Granville cabled to the 
governor-general: ‘‘ Was arrest of delegates authorized by Canadian government?”’ to 
which the following answer was given on April 25: ‘‘ Delegates discharged by order af 
magistrate. Proceedingsagainstthematanend.”’ Afterthereceipt of theexplanatory 
letter which followed, Lord Granville thought it advisable to cable, on May 18, the 
expression of his pleasure at learning of the delegates’ release (Morice, Catholic Church 
in N.W. Canada, Vol. II, p. 58). The feeling, however, continued to run high in 
Ontario, chiefly in the county of Middlesex, to which Scott belonged. Following the 
events now being dealt with, a reward of $5,000 was to be offered by the Ontario govern- 
ment for the arrest of Louis Riel and his associates. On September 28, 1870, a number 
of residents of the parishes of St. Andrew, St. Peter, St. James, Kildonan and Headingly, 
near Winnipeg, had petitioned Governor Archibald ‘‘to cause all fit measures to be 
taken for the arrest and trial of said parties, and that they be dealt with according to 
law”’ (Sess. Pap., 1871, 20, p. 48). 

7 For persons who have been accused of having leagued themselves with the Fenians, 
it is evident that the knowledge of those present at this meeting was very vague. The 
rumours were in circulation since the beginning of September when the American 
consul, Taylor, had communicated the news to Archibald, and on the 11th had apprised 
Washington. On the 19th Colonel Wheaton received orders to gather American troops 
at the frontier, and, if necessary, to cross into Canada with the consent, already ob- 
tained, of the Manitoban authorities (Young, op. cit., p. 217). 
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people on some decision. In fine, the meeting, of its own accord, 
resolves not to be allowed to be prevailed upon by O’Donoghue, whether 
he be strong or weak.’ That in arriving at Pembina he will probably 
send for several amongst us, because of our old connection. That any 
person invited by him, without declining the invitation, ask for a delay 
of four days. That no one take upon himself to go and meet him in the 
name of any person without an express permission of our Association. 

Here Riel moves, seconded by Maxime Lépine, that every one of the 
members of this meeting get in touch with the representatives of the 
people and the influential persons of the various parishes to bring the 
Métis, in an unanimous manner, as much as possible, to pronounce 
themselves in favour of the advantages already possessed by virtue of 
the Manitoba Bill, and not to allow themselves to be carried away by 
the contingencies farther than to ask, loyally and with moderation, the 
accomplishment of the clauses and of the things guaranteed by our 
arrangements with Canada.°® 

Maxime Lépine, seconded by Ambroise Lépine, moves that it is 
important in the actual circumstances to have frequent sittings. That 
consequently the meeting can be called after any short delay, provided 


8 Yet, according to Major Mulvey, then editor of the Manitoba Liberal, ‘‘Men in 
a position to know positively asserted that it was no Fenian raid, that it was nothing 
more or less than a projected rising of the supporters and friends of the old Provisional 
Government”’ (quoted by Young, op. cit., p. 221). 

9 As early as September 23, Louis Riel had made it known that he would use all 
his influence against O’Danoghue and his Fenians. ‘‘ Many rumours were then cir- 
culating in the Province regarding the Fenian incursion’’, said Bishop Taché. ‘‘As 
I was obliged to leave the country, I went, before my departure, to render my respects 
to the Lieutenant-Governor, about the 22nd September 1871, and I left the 23rd 
September 1871. . . . Before my departure from the Red River, I met Mr. Riel at 
the residence of Fr. Ritchot and I said to him: ‘Do you know what is taking place 
about the Fenians?’ He said: ‘Yes, I know perfectly the rumours in circulation, but 
I know nothing positive about the matter.’ ‘I suppose’, said I, ‘that there is no doubt 
about your conduct in this affair.’ He replied: ‘There cannot be any doubt about my 
conduct in this affair; it is certain that I am tied in no way withthem. . . . Besure 
that there is not the least danger that I or any of my friends join the Fenians. We 
detest the Fenians, for they are condemned by the Church, and you can be sure that I 
shall have nothing to do with them.’ I repeated those words to Fr. Ritchot on Sep- 
tember 23rd, and he said: ‘I have known for quitea while that there could be no doubt 
about their conduct’”’ (Rapport du Comité du Nord-Ouest, 1874, p. 53). And yet 
Major Mulvey would write in his Manitoba Liberal: ‘‘ Now it is ascertained that 
O'Donoghue was aided and abetted by Riel and his friends in this Province and was 
told time and again that the French population in this country were ready to take up 
arms on his side”’ (quoted by Young, op. cit., p.217)._ The reader is asked to note that 
the meeting of the Métis of which he is now reading the minutes was held on September 
28, 1871, and that Archibald’s proclamation, calling the people to arms, was not issued 
until October 4 (Sess. Pap., 1872, 26, p. 11). 
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that three members notify the others, in writing, that it is advisable 
to meet. That in case any one amongst us were asked by O’Donoghue 
to meet him, any one member can call the meeting, and any person 
amongst us who might be so invited by O’Donoghue must convene the 
meeting on the shortest notice, notifying Riel, who is charged with 
signifying it to the other members, to ask them to meet here at St. 
Vital. 

The meeting adjourns at 5 o'clock P.M. after reciting the 
““Memorare.” 


Wednesday, October 4, at Ambroise Lépine’s, meet: Ambroise 
Lépine, Pierre Léveillé, Louis Riel, Pierre Parenteau, Elzéar de la 
Gimodiére, J. R. Ritchot, Maxime Lépine, Jos. St. Germain. 

Riel says that in the night of Monday, a young boy, a messenger of 
O’Donoghue, has come from Pembina, inviting Baptiste Lépine, Baptiste 
Touron, Pierre Parenteau, Joseph Delorme, André Nault, Ambroise 
Lépine, Louis Riel, F. X. Pagée, Pierre Poitras to meet him, at the end 
of 24 hours, at the Pointe 4 Michel, near Pembina. That fortunately 
all the members of our Association have refused to go, with the exception 
of Baptiste Lépine and André Nault,'!® who having gone in their own 
right, have tried first to see Riel whom they have not been able to find, but 
with whom they have left, through others and in writing, the explanation 
of their setting out, which is this: ‘“‘ We are going to see what O’ Donoghue 
wants, whether he is strong, and to watch the doings of Bruce, and of all 
the Halfbreeds of the Province near him.”” After discussion, the sitting 
is adjourned to Thursday, in the hope that by then we will have parti- 
culars about the coming of O’Donoghue from Baptiste Lépine. André 
Nault notices that the Métis are very much excited and hard to control 
at this time."' The proclamation of Mr. Archibald is announced as 
going out that night.” 

10 Both those men were present at the meeting of September 28, at which it had 
been resolved by those present ‘not to be allowed to be prevailed upon by O’ Donoghue 
whether he be strong or weak’’. It is quite clear, therefore, that all that is prompting 
them now to go and meet O’Donoghue is mere curiosity. 

11 This remark was no doubt made by some member of the meeting on behalf of 
André Nault, and refers only to the mass of the Métis and not to their leaders. How- 
ever, it is a most important remark and helps to show what large measure of influence 
had to be exerted by Riel and his friends to prevent their people or some of them from 
joining hands with O’Donoghue and his Fenians. In view of the fact that a great 
many of the promises made by the federal authorities as to the amnesty and other 
matters of interest not only to the Métis but to their relatives had not been fulfilled, 
it must not be wondered that there existed considerable unrest. O'Donoghue, knowing 
the situation, could very well imagine that he would be received with open arms. 
‘*He was almost certain of receiving a friendly reception from the French half-breeds, 
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October 5, Thursday, at Riel’s, at 11 o’clock in the morning, meet: 
Ambroise Lépine, Pierre Parenteau, Joseph Delorme, J. B. Ritchot, 
Baptiste Touron, Baptiste Beauchemin, Elzéar de la Gimodiére, Maxime 
Lépine, Joseph St. Germain, Pierre Léveillé, Louis Riel, Angus McKay, 
M.P.P., the Honourable F. X. Dauphinais. 

No particulars anent O’Donoghue. After deliberations on the 
opportunity to declare ourselves neutral or in favour of the government, 
Ambroise Lépine, seconded by Elzéar de la Gimodiére, moves that those 
who are in favour of the Government stand up: 12 stand up, only one, 
Baptiste Touron,™ prefers neutrality. At 8 o’clock in the evening, the 
meeting adjourns to the next morning at 9 o’clock."* 


while it was doubtful whether the English half-breeds were so much in love with Canada 
as to fight onher behalf’’ (Gunnand Tuttle, Hist. of Manitoba, p.470). ‘‘O’Donoghue’s 
plan was to cross the frontier with a body of armed men, compelling every man he 
met to accompany him, either as a prisoner or as a confederate, and thus swell his 
ranks till he reached the main body of the population. These, he believed, would join 
him at once and aid in taking and plundering Fort Garry, when he would be reinforced 
with a sufficient number of men from the United States to enable him to hold the 
country”’ (Hill, History of Manitoba, p. 337). When it is known that the population of 
the province of Manitoba at that time was only 11,960, of whom 9,800 were French or 
English half-breeds and 560 Indians (Sess. Pap., 1871, 20, p. 93), it will readily be seen 
that had the Métis and Half-breeds decided to take up arms on behalf of the invaders, 
as they have been and are still accused, by certain historians who do not take the 
trouble to weigh the logical importance of facts, of having had the intention of doing, 
they would have had very little trouble in subduing the population of 1,600 whites 
who would have opposed them. It is easy, therefore, to understand why Archibald was 
so relieved when he was assured of the peaceable feelings of the Métis ‘‘irrespective of 
the troubles of 1869 and 1870’’ (Sess. Pap., 1872, 26, p. 7). 

12 Governor Archibald’s proclamation is dated October 3, 1871, but was only 
issued on the 4th, a Wednesday. ‘‘On Tuesday, the 3rd inst., information, etc. 
on Wednesday, I issued a proclamation” (ibid., p. 11). Here is what Louis Riel 
thought of the proclamation: ‘‘St. Vital, Oct. 5, 1871.—Tothe Reverend Mr. Ritchot.— 
I have seen the proclamation. It sounds well. Everything it contains causes one to 
hope that the people will know how to unite to the reserve to which it has been accus- 
tomed a joy such as the proclamation is apt to give it.’’ The original of this letter in 
Riel’s handwriting is amongst the papers preserved on the homestead. 

13“ A certain number of French who had never sympathized with Riel informed 
methat . . . onthe4th October . . . all the persons present, except two, had finally 
decided to come forward and support the Government”’ (Archibald, North West Com- 
mittee, p. 146). It seems that Archibald errs in his statement by one day and one man. 
He adds: ‘‘The two individuals refused to come forward becaus® they had been ill- 
treated in Winnipeg.” 

14 That the results of this meeting came to the knowledge of Archibald is shown 
by the following passage of his letter to the people of Manitoba following the unsuccess- 
ful attempt of O’Donoghue: ‘‘By the evening of Thursday [October 5] the people of 
every English parish had met, etc. . . . In the French parishes, meetings were also 
held, and by the same evening, I was assured, upon unquestionable authority, that my 
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October 6, at 9 o’clock in the forenoon, at St. Vital, meet: André 
Nault, Baptiste Lépine, Ambroise Lépine, Baptiste Touron, Pierre 
Parenteau, the Hon. F. X. Dauphinais, Louis Riel, Jos. St. Germain, 
Pierre Léveillé, Elzéar de la Gimodiére, J. R. Ritchot, Baptiste Beau- 
chemin, Angus McKay. 

Pierre Parenteau, President, asks André Nault and Baptiste Lénine 
for the result of their journey. They say that Fort Pembina was to be 
taken Wednesday morning; that O’Donoghue had told them so on 
Tuesday, during the night.'"® That he appeared to be anxious about the 
alliance of the Métis; that, however, he would say that he had brought 
enough force. That he needed the Métis for the success of the declara- 
tion of the country’s independence. That he had money and that he 
could eventually get into the country five men against Canada’s one.!” 
The president having questioned what the meeting would resolve 
respecting the people, Ambroise Lépine, Pierre Léveillé, Elzéar de la 
Gimodiére, the Hon. Dauphinais, Angus McKay opine that the people 
must be persuaded in favour of the government.'® The others remain 


proclamation would meet with a loyal response”’ (Sess. Pap., 1872, 26, p. 11). Fort 
Pembina was taken by O’Donoghue at 7.30 a.m. that day. The persons present at 
this meeting could not know ofit. In fact it will be seen by the minutes of the following 
meeting that André Nault and Baptiste Lépine, who then made their report of their 
trip to the frontier, had left to return before anything had happened. 

18 We have seen that the Fort was taken only on Thursday the 5th, 7.e., the day 
that Nault and Lépine reached St. Vital, so late at night, however, that they could not 
be present at the meeting held that day. ‘‘O’Donoghue wished perhaps to give time 
to the Métis to organize in his favour. This remark of André Nault is another proof 
that, even on the 6th, there had yet come no news of the failure of the Fenians at 
Pembina” (Morice, Aux sources de l'histoire manitobaine, p. 108, n.). 

16 According to Nault, whom I have questioned personally on this subject, he and 
Lépine started to return to Fort Garry on Wednesday morning. They slept at Pointe 
Coupée: the return trip took them the better part of two days. Pembina is at a 
distance of seventy-five miles from Winnipeg, and the only means of locomotion was 
then horse, canoe, or carriage. 

17 No doubt O’ Donoghue used all the arguments at his command to represent his 
position as being as strongas possible in the hope that Nault and Lépine would make 
a favourable report. 

18 [t is worthy of special notice that at the very time that the Métis learn of the 
probable capture of Pembina by the Fenians and receive the assurance that the invaders 
have money in abundance and men in plenty, their chief leaders unhesitatingly speak 
in no uncertain terms of the importance of persuading the people to remain faithful 
to the government, and, as will be seen further on, declare their readiness to do all 
in their power to influence those who are hesitating. The merit that Riel and those 
men, several of whom had been his lieutenants in the Red River troubles, had thus, in 
deciding the population to stay by the established authorities, is all the more deserving 
of praise since hesitation, as may be seen, somewhat existed amongst the Métis people, 
evidently dissatisfied with the treatment meted out to its leaders, and, to a certain 
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undecided, with the exception of Riel who, the previous day, having 
pronounced himself in favour of the government, asks that he be not 
made to vote that day. The members agree to hold meetings in their 
respective parishes. Ambroise Lépine, Pierre Léveillé, Elzéar de la 
Gimodiére, Hon. Dauphinais, Angus McKay affirm that they will plead 
in favour of the government in their meetings. The others agree that 
it is wise to do so only moderately, and that while they themselves are 
in favour of the government, they will pronounce themselves in its 
favour but with much precaution.!® The meeting arranges to have 
messengers in every direction, in order that the meetings take place 
everywhere in the French parishes inside of twenty hours, and that a 
report of these meetings be made the next day, the 7th, between two 
and four o’clock in the afternoon by each member of the association at 


André Nault’s at St. Vital. Adjournment to the next day at 2 o’clock 
P.M. 


On the 6th, at 8 o’clock in the evening, the citizens of St. Vital 
meet.?? 


extent, to itself. The feeling which was then pervading the Canadian element at 
Winnipeg towards the Métis may be understood from the following: ‘‘ Indeed, had an 
amnesty been granted, we doubt very much whether it would have served to protect 
Riel and the other leaders from the fury of men who were then on the look-out to take 
revenge upon them for the killing of Scott’’ (Begg, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 27). On June 
3, 1871, ‘‘A brother of Ambroise Lépine with a few companions got into a dispute with 
some volunteers and others while drinking in the Davis House. The dispute ended in 
blows, and in a moment Lépine and his friends found themselves ejected into the 
street. Then a miniature battle took place: the half-breeds were joined by some sym- 
pathizers and the volunteers and their friends issued from the Davis House. Sticks, 
chairs, boots, bottles, and hard mud in chunks flew in every direction, and several of 
the party were seriously injured, amongst whom was Lépine, who had his head cut open 
by a blow from a fence board in the hands of his assailant’’ (Begg and Nursey, Ten 
Yearsin Winnipeg, 1870-79, p.34). Onthe other hand, apart from the atrocious murder 
of Elzéar Goulet, directly after the arrival of Colonel Wolseley’s troops, when he was 
stoned to death by the soldiers for being one of the squad which had executed Scott, 
which was not true, ‘‘numerous were the outrages against the inhabitants of the settle- 
ment and against the women and children themselves” (Correspondence of the Vigilance 
Committee of the Métis interests in ‘“‘le Manitoba", 30th June, 1915). Indeed, in our 
humble and entirely disinterested opinion, it is surprising that the Métis leaders on 
this occasion of the Fenian raid were at all able to retain their people from siding with 
the invaders. 

19 Evidently, outside of the men specially named as being absolutely in favour of 
supporting the government, in view of the feeling running through the people as ex- 
plained in the preceding note, the persons present, in order to attain the desired result, 
were in favour of putting into practice the Italian proverb: ‘‘Qui va lentano va sano, 
qui vasanovabene’’. And whois there that could blame them? 

20 The meetings of which we have read the minutes so far were meetings of the 
Executive of the Métis organization. We will now read the minutes of some local 
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André Beauchemin, M.P.P., President. 

Chs. Nolin, of the P. des Chénes, Secretary. 

The President exposes to the meeting that it has to declare itself 
either in favour of O’ Donoghue, or of neutrality, or of the Government. 
It is the wish that what Riel shall say shall govern. The latter says that 
the circumstances and his own views are perhaps ill-appreciated by a 


meetings, held in conformity with the Executive’s decision of the morning. It may be 
here noted that although Pembina had been taken the morning of the preceding day 
by O’Donoghue, and he had in turn been made a prisoner, no news of the event had 
yet arrived at Fort Garry. We have seen that although Nault and Lépine started very 
early on Wednesday morning from Pembina they had only reached St. Vital, which is 
on the same side as Pembina, late at night on Thursday. Supposing that a messenger 
were to fetch news to the settlement of the taking of Pembina at 7.30 A.M. on Thursday, 
he could not have reached Winnipeg until very late the following night, certainly 
considerably later than the hour of the present meeting. Supposing, what is more 
probable, that the first messenger bringing news to the Red River Settlement was the 
man who brought to Consul Taylor the following despatch, which cannot have been 
forwarded until ‘between two and three o’clock p.m.’’ (Schofield, Story of Manitoba, 
Vol. I, p. 310): ‘“‘ Headquarters, Fort Pembina, October 5, 1871.—J. W. Taylor, United 
States Consul, Winnipeg.—Sir—I have captured, and now hold ‘General’ J. O'Neill, 
‘General’ Thomas Curley and ‘Colonel’ J. J. Donnelly. I think further anxiety 
regarding a Fenian invasion of Manitoba unnecessary. I have, etc. Lloyd Wheaton, 
Captain Twentieth Infantry’’ (Schofield, op. cit., p. 310), then it will be seen that it 
must have been Saturday afternoon before the facts were generally known in the Red 
River Settlement. Of course Schofield on the same page says: ‘‘ Before the day was 
over Consul Taylor received the following despatch’’; which is the despatch just 
quoted, but one who knows that the Half-breeds were the most rapid riders of the plains 
will understand that if they, in the persons of Nault and Lépine, could not make the 
seventy-five miles between Pembina and the Red River in less than two days, the most 
diligent messenger that Captain Wheaton could secure could not travel the same dis- 
tance between say 2.30 P.M. and “before the day was over”. With the probable delays 
occasioned by the capture of the Fenian officers and the endeavour to make O’ Donoghue 
a prisoner so that his name might be included in the despatch, we would not be sur- 
prised to learn that the messenger did not leave until Thursday night, arriving in 
Winnipeg on Saturday, after the Métis, who then knew nothing of O’Donoghue’s 
fizzle, had made their offer of assistance to Governor Archibald. At any rate, it was 
certainly Saturday before the news of the failure was spread in Winnipeg: ‘‘ The popula- 
tion of Winnipeg was very much alarmed. The alarm increased, when news from the 
frontier, on the Saturday, began to circulate in the town” (N.W. Committee, p. 141). 
Evidently, even then, the news was not reassuring. In connection with O’ Donoghue, 
it is well known that, having escaped from Pembina ‘“‘to this side of the line’, he was 
arrested in the course of the evening of Thursday by some French half-breeds (Sess. 
Pap., 1872, 26, p. 12). That two days with reasonable haste or a full arduous day 
without rest were deemed necessary to make the trip between Fort Garry and Pembina 
is shown by an amusing story told by Dr. John J.O’Donnell. During the main troubles 
of 1869-70, a certain Colonel Rankin had come all the way from Windsor, Ontario, to 
interview Riel and give him some timely advice. He represented himself as being in 
close touch with the federal government. The following conversation took place:— 
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certain number of Halfbreeds. That, because of this, he fears, more 
than ever, a division among his compatriots, and specially among the 
Métis: “I therefore pray you to unite , and since you show me such a 
great confidence, believe me, I am not changed. Do not side with in- 
justice; but let us support unanimously the following motion: That it 
is just to make it known to His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Manitoba that the present meeting avails itself of the circumstances 
in which the country finds itself to affirm its attachment to the con- 
stitution which governs us.’’*! Charles Nolin seconds, the whole 
meeting supports. Adjournment. 


Saturday, October 7, at St. Vital, at André Nault’s at 3 o’clock p.m.” 

André Nault, J. R. Ritchot, Baptiste Touron, Elzéar de la Gimodiére, 
Charles Nolin, Ambroise Lépine, E. Beauchemin, Pierre Parenteau, Jos. 
St. Germain, Louis Riel. 


Prairie du Cheval, in favour of the government, Pascal Bréland, 
Captain. 

St. Boniface, in favour of the government. Ambroise Lépine, 
Captain, Elzéar de la Gimodiére, Second. 

Pointe du Chéne, in favour of the government, Charles Nolin, 
Captain, J. Harrison, Second. 

Ste. Agathe, in favour of the government, Louis Morin, Captain. 

Pointe-Coupée, in favour of the government, Pierre Delorme, 
Captain, Baptiste Touron, Second. 

St. Norbert, in favour of the government, Pierre Parenteau, Captain, 
Jos. St. Germain, Second. 


St. Vital, in favour of the government, Louis Riel, Captain, André 
Nault, Second, Louis Sansregret, Third.” 


Riel: ‘‘ You think the Government of Canada would look upon any report you would 
make as quasi official? —Yes.—You may say officially that you had an interview with 
Riel, and he said you had but twenty-four hours to get out of the country, and further, 
if after that you were taken north of the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, you would be 
arrested and tried by Court Martial, and dealt with according to the findings of the 
Court. You say you are a military man; it will not be necessary to explain to you 
what that means. Batice, show the gentleman out.’’ Colonel Rankin packed and 
hastened across the lines (O’Donnell, Manitoba as I saw it, p. 105). 

21*The role of Riel in this circumstance requires no comment” (Morice, Aux 
sources, p. 110). 

22 Notethehour,3P.M. The report gives the result of the meetings of the different 
localities of the Métis settlement. 

23 ‘Tt will be noted by this final list that even those of the Métis leaders who had, 
at the origin, shown the least enthusiasm for the cause of the Government were now 
espousing it with so much ardour that they were appointed officers of the troops under 
formation” (tbid., p. 111). 
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The results of the meetings in the parishes being thus certified, Riel 
is begged not to delay in making the result known to Mr. Archibald, 
which is done the very evening of the Seventh.** 


At a meeting held at St. Boniface. 

Mr. Francois Poitras, President. 

L. Schmidt, Secretary. 

The following resolutions have been adopted: 

1. That being subjects of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, we believe 
it to be our duty to obey her. 


2. That having received, through her representative, orders to meet 
to fight the Fenians, we do so and are resolved to follow the orders 
which the competent authorities shall give. 


Attested 
his 
F.F. xX Poitras L. Schmidt, 
mark Secretary. 


Present: J. Bapt. Bérard, Pierre Bérard, Pierre Lavallée, Michaud 
[?], Louis Plante, Félix Robillard, Pierre Harkness, Joseph McDougall, 
Daniel Bérard, André Bérard, Louis Blondeau, Joseph Bourassa, Nicolas 
Mouard, J.-Louis Ladéroute, J.-Bte Saint-Arnaud, J.-Bte Ladéroute 
(son), J.-Chrysostome Ladéroute, Isidore Villeneuve, Francois Poitras, 
A. D. Lépine, Louis Schmidt. 


Jos. St. Germain, Martin Jéréme, Antoine Vermette, Jos. Pilon, 
Antoine Vandale, Augustin St. Germain, Moise Parenteau, Jos. Vermette, 
Jos. Cadotte, Pierre Pilon, Baptiste Rocheleau, Pierre Parenteau, Sr., 
President, Pierre Parenteau, Francois Roi, Pierriche Parenteau, Tous- 
saint, Jos. Vandale, Bapt. Parisaud, Jos. Landry, Louis Riel, Secretary. 


*4 The following is the text, translated, of the Métis offer to Governor Archibald: 
‘St. Vital, October 7, 1871.— May it please Your Excellency:—We have the honour to 
say to you that we appreciate greatly what Your Excellency has been pleased to com- 
municate to the Reverend Mr. Ritchot in order that we might the better help the people 
in the exceptional position which was made to it to respond to your call. Our conduct, 
as several trustworthy persons have been prayed to inform you, has been worthy of 
faithful subjects. Several companies are already organized and others are being 
formed. Your Excellency has been able to convince yourself that we, without having 
been enthusiastic [can anything be franker?|, have been devoted. Aslongas our services 
shall continue to be required, you can rely on us.—We have the honour to subscribe 
ourselves, of Your Excellency, the most humble servants. [Sgd.] Louts RIev.”’ 
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St. Norbert, October 7, 1871. 
Pierre St. Germain moves that the meeting declare to the Lieutenant- 


Governor that it is ready to do its duty as English subjects. Antoine 
Vermette seconds. 


Pointe Coupée, October 7, at Baptiste Goulet’s, A.M. 
At a meeting of the inhabitants of Pointe Coupée. 
Baptiste Lépine, President. 

Baptiste Touron, Secretary. 


It is resolved that it is proper to make it known to His Excellency 
the Lieutenant-Governor that the meeting believes it its duty to 
respond to the call to arms made by the Lieutenant-Governor. That 
Mr. Baptiste Touron transmit this resolution to the Governor in making 
it known that Mr. Pierre Delorme, is named Captain of Cavalry of the 
inhabitants of the Parish, and Baptiste Touron named his second. 
[Sed.] J. Baptiste Touron. 


Ste. Agathe, October 8, 1871. 


At a meeting held at Louis Morin’s, Esquire, Louis Morin, Senior, 
has been unanimously elected captain of cavalry for this locality. About 
fifteen horsemen would be ready to take the field. There are a few 
others of the locality who were to leave with the troops. 

Louis Riel, Esquire, St. Vital, Manitoba. 

Alex Nolin.* 


25 We have seen it so often stated that the Métis only came forward after all was 
over that we think it necessary to insist that trustworthy sources prove quite the 
opposite. Before going further into the matter, we may be permitted to quote some 
of the writers who hold the view that the Métis were either insincere or very dilatory. 
Major Mulvey, in the Manitoba Liberal, called the attention of his readers to the fact 
that it was on the 8th only, after all was over, that the ‘‘French”’ offered their services: 
and he adds, by way of comment: ‘‘What patriotism!” (Young, op. cit., p. 221). 
‘Although the danger of a Fenian invasion had passed three days before [October 5} 
the governor went to St. Boniface, etc.’’ (Schofield, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 312). ‘“‘The 
French at first held back, and it was not till the 8th October that Governor Archibald 
was informed, etc.’ (Begg, op. cit., Vol. II, p.71). ‘‘They [the English historians] have 
generally stooped to the unfair expedient of insinuating, or even plainly stating, that 
they offered their services only when they knew they were no more needed”’ (Morice, 
History of Cath. Church, Vol. 1, p. 72, ref. to Hill, Hist. of Man., p. 346). According to 
Young, competent authority, after investigations, could prove Riel was the originator 
of the raid and that it was only after the failure of the attempt that he offered his 
services (Young, op. cit., p. 214). ‘‘ When this force | Winnipeg’s volunteers] had reached 
a point not far from the boundary line, and when Col. Wheaton ... . had announced 
his intention of preventing any raid on Canada, and not till then, a large party of 
French half-breeds, under Riel and Lépine, who had hitherto made no advances to 
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Such are, translated as literally as possible, in order to pre- 
serve the meaning, the minutes of the different meetings held 
by the Métis of Red River in September and October of 1871. 
In some instances, particularly for the last two or three meetings 
reported, | am not quite sure that I have followed the proper 
order. As they appear, however, I trust that they will serve to 
show clearly what was the attitude, even with its natural hesi- 
tancy, taken by Louis Riel, his lieutenants, and his people, in 
the historical circumstances in which those meetings were held. 


A. H. pE TREMAUDAN 


Governor Archibald . . . to aid in protecting Manitoba . . . seeing that the pro- 
posed raid wasa fiasco . . . decided that the game wasup . . . sent word across to 
Winnipeg to Lieutenant-Governor Archibald that they desired to tender him their 
services, and he was fool enough to shake hands with Riel and Lépine . . .”’ (Loyalist's 
letter in Manitoba Free Press, March 18, 1916). The best answer to all the above 
inexactitudes is contained in the statement made by Lieutenant-Governor Archibald 
before the Select Committee of 1874, in which he revised at length the whole situation. 
He showed (1) the steps taken by the Canadian emigrants to irritate the Métis by 
invading their lands and in one instance changing the name of the ‘‘Ile aux Bois” to 
that of the ‘‘Boyne’’; (2) the certitude in which O’Donoghue was that owing to the 
continual persecution endured by his ex-colleagues of the provisional government they 
would readily join him in his attack upon Manitoba; (3) the necessity of certain pour- 
parlers with Riel and Lépine who, before coming forward, quite naturally asked for at 
least temporary protection, and assurance that they would not be arrested if they 
came out in the open, as they were keeping more or less in hiding, and the delay neces- 
sarily occasioned by the exchange of messages required to bring about a working under- 
standing; (4) the belief in which the population of Winnipeg and the neighbourhood 
was, until the troops returned, on Monday morning, October 9, that the attack on 
Pembina was only a feint and that the main incursion would be made from St. Joe, 
according to news brought in by scouts every six hours; and (5) the certitude that the 
politics of moderation adopted on this occasion, in the course of which, at the invitation 
of the French leaders, he, Governor Archibald, and Captain Macdonald, crossed to the 
St. Boniface side to review the Métis troops and shake hands with the Métis chiefs, 
had resulted in the preservation of the Province to the Crown (N.W. Com., 1874, 
p. 140ff). In closing we may be permitted to repeat with Lieutenant-governor Archi- 
bald: ‘‘If the Métis had taken a different course, I do not believe the Province would 
now be in our possession’ (ibid., p. 153). 
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B kewren: was surprise in Canada when it was announced that 

the halibut fisheries treaty was signed only by a Canadian 
minister, and when it was revealed that this action was sanc- 
tioned by the imperial authorities at the direct request of the 
Canadian government. There is no doubt a strong and general 
feeling in the Dominion that treaties primarily and chiefly affecting 
Canadian interests should be negotiated by representatives of 
this country, but one believes there is also a feeling just as strong 
and general that all such negotiations should be conducted in 
close and sympathetic understanding with the imperial govern- 
ment. What is not understood is why the British ambassador 
at Washington should not have been associated with Mr. Lapointe 
in signing a treaty which apparently was not objectionable to 
the imperial government, and which was not inimical to any 
imperial interest. Congress seems to have assumed that the 
treaty was made in behalf of the British Empire, and that the 
authority of the Empire was behind the instrument. What was 
done may be a legitimate assertion of Canadian authority under 
the new conception of ‘‘equal status’’ for the Dominions, but it 
is certain that there are implications involved which are not 
fully understood and for which the Canadian people are not fully 
prepared. 

The Toronto Globe contends that ‘‘The signing of the treaty 
by Mr. Lapointe is a mere incident in the growth of the recog- 
nition of Canada’s equal status’’, and points out that ‘‘The king 
acts upon the advice of Mr. Bonar Law and his colleagues in 
matters relating to the United Kingdom, and upon the advice 
of the Canadian government in matters relating to Canada’”’. 
This may be true enough and sound enough as a constitutional 
argument, if it is also admitted that all the responsibility for the 
observance of treaties negotiated and executed by Canada alone, 
falls upon the Government of Canada. In the House of Commons 
two years ago (April 21, 1921), Mr. Fielding, now minister of 
finance, argued against any more independent exercise of the 
treaty-making power by Canada. He said: “We are on the 
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very verge of independence. There are some who wish to go 
further, but while I do not quarrel with them for holding that 
view, I do not agree with them, and I do not believe the majority 
of the people of Canada do.’’ He emphasized the share which 
Canada had taken in the negotiation of various commercial 
treaties, and continued: ‘‘There has been a great development 
along those lines, and, as I said a moment ago, I do not see how 
we can go a step further without breaking the tie. But in one 
sense there is no development. We have the right to send our 
own representatives, the ministers of the Government of Canada, 
to participate in the negotiations. We have those ministers 
made plenipotentiaries. All that we have to-day, but when we 
want to make a treaty we are just where we were fifty years 
ago, in all other respects. The treaty is made by his majesty and 
signed by his majesty’s ambassadors.’’ Mr. Fielding added :— 
‘We cannot make a treaty without the ambassador of Great 
Britain. I am not saying anything in a controversial sense, but 
my own view is that we have to-day in the making of commercial 
treaties all the powers that we ought to have or that are any good 
to us.” 

It may be interesting also to take a few sentences from a 
speech delivered in parliament by Hon. D. D. McKenzie, now 
a high court judge, who for a year or two was parliamentary 
leader of the liberal party. Opposing the proposal to appoint a 
Canadian ambassador at Washington, Mr. McKenzie said: “‘If 
we are going to cut loose from the wisdom and experience of British 
diplomacy, and our own inexperienced diplomat gets into trouble, 
what assurance have we that we are immediately going to have 
the British army and navy behind us? Being represented in the 
United States by the British ambassador, we have behind us all 
the prestige and power of the British Empire.’’ In this debate 
Mr. King, now prime minister, said: ‘‘In matters between Canada 
and other countries, Canada should arrange her own affairs: in 
matters between Great Britain and other countries, Great Britain 
should arrange her own affairs, always when necessary with co- 
operation and conference between the two.” 

It is certain that over the fisheries treaty there was no barrier 
to co-operation nor any occasion for difference of opinion between 
Canada and Great Britain, and one wonders, therefore, why the 
Canadian government should have been so determined to put 
Sir Auckland Geddes in the background. Mr. Lapointe seems 
to have prevailed alike over Mr. Fielding and over the prime 
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minister. Speaking in parliament in May, 1920, Mr. Lapointe 
declared: ‘‘I will readily admit anything that looks like national 
self-assertion; anything which advances Canada along the road 
to nationhood appeals to me. As General Smuts said last year 
in a figurative way, ‘The British Empire ended in August, 1914’. 
That is to say, that all the nations under the British flag are sister 
nations, the word ‘Empire’ meaning a dominant state with sub- 
ordinate states.’’ Of course it is possible to give any meaning 
to the word ‘Empire’ which may suit one’s convictions or one’s 
prejudices, but the chances are that if Canada could be polled, 
even ‘Commonwealth’ would not prevail over ‘Empire’. 


There has been something curiously furtive and indirect in 
Canada about the whole agitation for ‘“‘equal status’. It is 
seldom that any political leader raises the question at a public 
meeting. The issue has been substantially neglected in the last 
two general elections. No Canadian constituency has ever pro- 
nounced definitely in favour of any alteration of the constitutional 
relation of Canada to Great Britain. Four or five years ago in a 
constituency in Eastern Ontario, a candidate appeared as the 
mouthpiece of the extreme autonomists, and got less than fifty 
votes on the day of polling. People applaud the rhetoric of the 
autonomists, but they would not vote for the reconstructionists if 
they suspected the imperial connection was threatened. The 
nationalists under Mr. Bourassa had an hour of glory in Quebec, 
but it is certain that no province in Canada is more contented 
with the old imperial relation, or more deeply resolved to preserve 
all the imperial guarantees of their rights and privileges. The 
trouble with the school to which Mr. Lapointe belongs is that it 
puts great emphasis upon equal status and little or none upon 
empire, and that, whether intended or not, the tendency is 
towards separation rather than towards consolidation. 


The bulk of the people of Canada want a full citizenship, fuller 
than they have had in the past, and they thought they were on 
the way to acquire that fuller citizenship through such machinery 
of consultation and co-operation as the war developed. Many of 
these have been startled by the exclusion of the British ambassador 
from the recent negotiations at Washington, and they begin to 
wonder in what direction we are going. The Montreal Gazette, 
which never uses the language of the professional imperialists, 
discusses the situation arising out of the fisheries treaty with 
much candour and great penetration: 
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The King Government seems to be in a fair way of achieving 
that success which usually crowns the efforts of those who go out 
looking for trouble. The situation which has arisen as a conse- 
quence of the British Ambassador’s exclusion from participation in 
either the negotiation or execution of the halibut fisheries treaty is 
developing awkward possibilities. The procedure at Washington 
involved no constitutional departure; in that respect nothing has 
been either gained or lost, but the circumstances, nevertheless, 
suggest that the King Government meant mischief, meant to 
weaken, in appearance if not in fact, the existing Imperial bond. 
What was done was in the nature of a gesture, and that gesture 
indicated a desire, if not a purpose, namely to carry the principle 
of Dominion autonomy one step further. Technically, nothing 
was accomplished. Mr. Lapointe signed the treaty and, in so far 
as one of the contracting parties was concerned, he signed alone, 
but he signed as an accredited plenipotentiary of His Majesty, the 
King, replacing, for this occasion and purpose, the British Ambassa- 
dor. It is not the first time, nor is it likely to be the last, that a 
special representative has been or will be chosen to execute an 
international agreement of this character. In this instance, the 
British plenipotentiary was a Canadian minister because the treaty 
affected, primarily, Canadian interests. The point, therefore, is 
not as to what was actually done, but as to the way in which it was 
done and the interpretation which is to be placed upon the course 
adopted by the Canadian Government. 


The Gazette further points out that the addition of the ambassa- 
dor’s signature to the treaty would not have affected its scope 
or purpose and would not have made its provisions either more or 
less effective. It would have been no more than a constitutional 
formality. The treaty is, in fact, an agreement between Great 
Britain and the United States, negotiated and executed by a 
representative of the British government on the one hand and 
by a representative of the United States government on the other. 
‘To have followed the usual procedure and to have had the treaty 
signed by the British ambassador as well as by the Canadian 
representative would have made no difference in the practical 
result, but that would not have satisfied Mr. Mackenzie King or, 
presumably, Mr. Lapointe. Those gentlemen saw an oppor- 
tunity for a bit of stage work, and they took it. It is for them to 
explain now to the Canadian people why they did it.’’ The Gazette 
concludes: 
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The United States Senate has not misunderstood the situation. 
That body has ratified the treaty upon the understanding that its 
provisions are applicable to all British nationals and all British 
ships, from whatever part of the Empire they may come. In other 
words, the United States Senate regards the treaty as one to which 
Great Britain is a party, which is correct, but where does that 
leave the Canadian Government? Does the procedure upon which 
Mr. King so jealously insisted imply that the obligation to enforce 
a treaty so broad in its scope rests entirely upon the Dominion, 
and, if so, with what means are the provisions to be enforced? 
The Government has either accomplished something or it has not; 
if it has assumed a new authority, it must also accept the responsi- 
bility which that authority involves. In point of fact, as already 
stated, nothing has really been done to alter the Dominion’s con- 
stitutional position, nor can this country acquire the treaty-making 
power by any means short of an assertion of complete independence 
and the formal severance of the Imperial tie. The Government 
has, however, succeeded in striking an attitude apparently for the 
purpose of winning political favor with certain sections of the 
country. It has aimed, if it has not delivered, a blow at the con- 
stitutional fabric of the Empire, and Parliament has a right to ask 
for a full and frank explanation, not only as to the action taken 
but as to the policy which it is intended to express. 


The action of the government will be fully debated in parliament. 
An issue has been raised which can bring no strength to Mr. King 
and his colleagues. In the light of what has been done, the 
wisdom of appointing a Canadian ambassador to Washington 
may be less apparent. That Canada needs a high commissioner 
or a commercial representative at Washington is generally ad- 
mitted, but there is no warrant for the impression which seems 
to prevail in Great Britain that there is an urgent demand in 
the Dominion for separate and independent diplomatic repre- 
sentation at the American capital. A group of eager recon- 
structionists have been driving the people into a position which 
they have not deeply considered and for which they are unpre- 
pared. Even if what was done in connection with the fisheries 
treaty was a right thing to do, it was done tactlessly and clumsily. 
Whatever attitude Mr. Fielding may now take, one cannot but 
believe that the sentences which have been quoted from his 
speech of two years ago express the general feeling of the Canadian 
people towards the Mother Country, and their true conception 
of the constitutional position of Canada in the Empire. 


J. S. WILLISON 
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‘“RED GEORGE’’—ONE OF THE MACDONELLS 


EFORE the War of 1812 between Great Britain and the 

United States, there were three Canadian officers serving in 

the British Army who returned to Canada, and fought with much 
distinction throughout that war. 

Of these three Gordon Drummond, who was born in Quebec 
in 1771, had seen the most active service. He had commanded 
the 8th King’s (Liverpool) Regiment in the expedition to Egypt 
and at the battle of Alexandria. During the War of 1812 he was 
in command at Lundy’s Lane, the most obstinately fought fight 
in the war, and he was commander-in-chief of all the British forces 
in Upper Canada when the Americans were finally driven out of 
the Niagara Peninsula. Still later, in 1815, when Sir George 
Prévost was recalled from Canada, Drummond became lieutenant- 
governor of Lower Canada, and was knighted. 

Charles Michel d’I. de Salaberry, the second of the trio, was 
born at the manor house of Beauport, Quebec, in 1778. He had 
seen several years of service in the West Indies and had been aide- 
de-camp to Major-General de Rottenburg in the Walcheren 
expedition. He returned to Canada, organized a regiment of 
Voltigeurs, and achieved much fame as the commander of the 
victorious Canadians at the Battle of Chateauguay in 1813. 

It is, however, with the third of these officers that this brief 
paper primarily deals. ‘‘Red George’’ Macdonell was a gallant 
officer and gentleman of whom the glimpses gleaned from the 
archives make one anxious to know more. He was born in 
Scotland in 1770, but he was brought to Canada when but a boy, 
and he was one of the family or clan of Macdonells who have 
been prominent in military, legislative, and clerical life in Canada 
for nearly a century and a half. 

In 1784 a number of Macdonells who had been serving in a 
Loyalist regiment in the American Revolutionary War came to 
Canada and settled in Glengarry, the most easterly county of 
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Ontario. They were joined twenty years later by a body of 
Highlanders, mostly Macdonells, who had been serving in a Glen- 
garry Fencible regiment, which had just been disbanded in 
Scotland, and who were headed by their former chaplain, Alex- 
ander Macdonell. From the inhabitants of Glengarry County 
there was formed the Glengarry Light Infantry Regiment, which 
did excellent service in the War of 1812. George Macdonell on 
his return to Canada took command of this regiment. His 
previous service in the British Army had been in the King’s 
Regiment in which he had attained the rank of captain. 

The first glimpse we get of ‘“‘Red George’’, to give him his 
nickname, was in February, 1813, when he was second in command 
to Colonel Pearson at Prescott on the St. Lawrence. Fort Henry 
at Prescott was a half-way house between Kingston and Montreal, 
and there at that time was stationed a force of about five hundred, 
the composition of which was curiously suggestive of the Empire 
of to-day. There were detachments from Macdonell’s Glengarry 
Light Infantry, from the King’s (Liverpool) Regiment, from the 
41st Welsh Regiment, from the Royal Artillery, from the Royal 
Newfoundlanders, and from the New Brunswick Regiment, who 
had but recently marched on snowshoes from Fredericton to 
Quebec. The remainder were Canadian volunteer militiamen, 
some of whom were French-Canadians, and a few Indians. 

Opposite Prescott, on the south shore of the St. Lawrence, 
which is there about a mile wide, there was a slightly larger 
American force under Major Forsyth at Ogdensburg. At Ogdens- 
burg there was also Fort la Presentation, which had been built by 
the French. This station was a connecting link between the 
American Army of the Centre operating on the Niagara frontier 
and the Army of the North at Lake Champlain. The River St. 
Lawrence in winter freezes solidly across from the head of the 
rapids, a short distance below Prescott, almost to Kingston, at 
the easterly end of Lake Ontario. Taking advantage of this, the 
troops at Prescott and Ogdensburg were frequently manawuvred 
for training on the ice by their respective commanders. Forsyth 
took further advantage by crossing on the ice at midnight, and 
attacking and looting Gananoque and Brockville, both of which 
were small and undefended villages. Colonel Pearson sent Major 
Macdonell over to Ogdensburg under a flag of truce to remonstrate 
with Major Forsyth regarding these depredations, and he seems 
to have had an interesting discussion with the American officers 
which ended in Forsyth suggesting to Macdonell that the garrisons 
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of Prescott and Ogdensburg should fight it out on the ice. To 
this Macdonell is reported to have replied that if Forsyth would 
wait a couple of days he, Macdonell, expected to be in command 
at Prescott, and then he would be happy to oblige him. 

The next day, as he had anticipated, Macdonell was given 
command at Prescott, relieving Colonel Pearson. He at once 
commenced his preparations to comply with Forsyth’s suggestion. 
Unfortunately, late that afternoon Sir George Prévost, the 
governor-general, arrived at Prescott en route from Montreal to 
Kingston. Macdonell reported to him Forsyth’s midnight 
marauding and asked permission to retaliate, saying that from 
what he had seen of the American dispositions while in Ogdensburg 
he was confident that place could be captured with but little loss. 
Sir George Prévost, however, was imbued with the idea that the 
war would soon be discontinued, and he refused to allow any- 
thing to be done that would tend to maintain a spirit of hostility. 
Macdonell was crestfallen. Late that night, however, it was 
reported to him that two of his men had deserted and had slipped 
across the river. He at once woke up the governor-general, told 
him of these deserters, pointed out that no doubt by that hour 
Forsyth would know of Sir George Prévost being at Fort Henry, 
and urged the governor to continue his journey at daybreak 
escorted by some Indians. Meanwhile he, Macdonell, would 
make a demonstration in force on the ice to deter any attempt on 
the part of Forsyth to interfere with the governor’s progress. To 
this proposal the governor, after much argument, reluctantly 
consented, and he started up the north shore of the river at day- 
break. He seems to have had misgivings, however, for there is 
in the archives at Ottawa a note from Prévost to Macdonell 
written at Flint’s Inn, Brockville (twelve miles from Prescott), 
warning him on no account to exceed his instructions or to do 
anything that would incur further hostility. This note he sent 
by a galloper who, as it happened, delivered it to Macdonell in 
Ogdensburg about eight o’clock in the morning. 

In the meantime, what of Macdonell? A short appreciation 
of the situation should suffice to show how he kept his promise 
to Forsyth. At Ogdensburg there flows into the St. Lawrence a 
small tributary, then called the Black River, now bearing the 
more dignified name of the Oswegatchie River. Fort la Presenta- 
tion stood at the mouth of the Oswegatchie on its westerly bank. 
The village of Ogdensburg was east of that tributary, and the 
bank on that side rises sharply, as it does also from the St. Law- 
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rence, and Forsyth’s main force was posted on this elevation, 
although he himself was in the Fort. The Oswegatchie was 
frozen solid, as well as the St. Lawrence. Since the ice in the 
centre of the St. Lawrence was not any too strong, Macdonell 
decided to divide his little force into two columns. The smaller 
column, under the command of Captain Jenkins of the Glengarry 
Light Infantry, was given the Fort as its objective with orders to 
check the enemy’s left, while Macdonell himself led the larger 
column against the main position on the eminence in front of the 
village. He did not wait for the Americans to come out on the 
ice, but rushed across the river. When approaching the southern 
shore the snow was found to be very deep and the advance of both 
columns was retarded, and they became exposed, particularly the 
right column, to a heavy fire from the batteries of the enemy for 
a longer period than anticipated. Pushing on as rapidly as 
possible, however, the left column gained the bank of the river 
under direct fire of artillery and musketry, and the right flank 
of the enemy was turned by a detachment of the King’s Regiment, 
the guns were captured, and the infantry were driven through 
the town. Some of them retreated across the Oswegatchie into 
the Fort, while others opened up a galling fire from some houses, 
until Macdonell managed to bring up his guns, which had been 
stuck in the snow on the bank of the river. The gunners quickly 
dislodged the enemy from the houses, and Macdonell formed up 
his force on the east bank of the Oswegatchie preparatory to an 
assault on the Fort. To allow his men a breathing spell after 
the rapid rush across the river, through the deep snow and up 
the steep bank, Macdonell sent over to the Fort, under a flag of 
truce, a demand for unconditional surrender. To this Forsyth 
replied that there must first be more fighting. 

During this time the smaller column under Captain Jenkins 
had made slower progress owing to its having encountered very 
deep snow, and whilst struggling through this they had been 
exposed to heavy fire from seven guns. Captain Jenkins led his 
men heroically, both his arms being shattered by grape shot, 
until he fell fainting in the snow. His party still struggled 
forward, but finally came to a standstill in the snow. Just at 
that moment Macdonell’s column came swarming across the 
Oswegatchie and rushed the Fort. Forsyth’s men escaped through 
the other side, as Captain Jenkins’s column were unable to inter- 
cept them. However, four officers and some seventy other ranks 
were captured. Eleven guns were captured, two of which were 
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found to be twelve pounders which had been surrendered by 
General Burgoyne in 1777. A large quantity of military stores 
of all descriptions was taken, and two barracks were burned, as 
well as two armed schooners and two gun-boats, which had been 
frozen in the ice. Notwithstanding the fact that the Americans 
had plundered Gananoque and Brockville, Colonel Macdonell 
allowed no looting whatever, his men not being permitted to help 
themselves even to a twist of tobacco. Apparently, he even paid 


American teamsters four dollars a day for drawing the captured 
stores across the river. 


Colonel Macdonell’s first despatch describing this operation 
was dated Prescott, February 22, 1813, 3 o’clock P.M., and was 
directed to the D.A.G. at Kingston.! It begins: ‘‘I have the 
honour to acquaint you for the information of His Excellency the 
Commander of the Forces, that immediately after his departure 
from this post I made a demonstration of crossing to Ogdensburg. . . . 
Finding that the enemy’s means of defence insured success to the 
respectable force I had with me, I availed myself of the conditional 
permission I had received this morning from His Excellency to 
undertake the measure and accordingly moved on to the attack.” 


This was followed by a more complete despatch dated February 
25, after he had no doubt had time to consider the note sent to 
him by the governor from Brockville. Referring to his hasty 
despatch of the 22nd instant, he writes for the information of 
His Excellency ‘‘that immediately on his departure from this 
post on that morning, I commenced my arrangement for the 
demonstration he had authorized me to make’’. His report goes 
on to say that at seven o'clock, when he began to cross the river, 
“‘T could plainly discover with my glass that the enemy’s force 
would prove no great obstacle, compared with the advantage 
attending success which the confidence I had in the gallantry of 
my troops convinced me would be the result. As I advanced I 
conceived additional hopes of success and determined on the 
assault’. He then reports the action in detail, and towards the 
close hazards the suggestion that “if Captain Skinner and the 
Indians had not been detached in the morning as an escort to 
His Excellency I would have employed him in intercepting the 
enemy on his retreat and would unquestionably have captured 
the whole garrison which retreated that day fourteen miles.”’ 


1 This report is in the Canadian Archives, series C, 678, pp. 95 ff. 
2 Ibid, 
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Now Sir George Prévost in reporting the action to England 
attaches as Exhibit No. 1 to his report! what purports to be a true 
copy (it is marked ‘‘true copy’’) of Colonel Macdonell’s despatch 
of February 22, but this true copy commences: ‘‘I have the honour 
to acquaint you for the information of His Excellency the Com- 
mander of the Forces that in consequence of the commands of 
His Excellency to retaliate under favourable circumstances upon 
the enemy for his late wanton agressions on this frontier I this 
morning about seven o'clock crossed the River St. Lawrence 
upon the ice and attacked and carried after a little more than an 
hour’s action his position in and near the opposite Town of 
Ogdensburg.”” And on February 23, 1813, Sir George Prévost 
issued a general order “announcing to the Army in British America 
the complete success of an attack made by Lieutenant Colonel 
Macdonell of the Glengarry Light Infantry and the detachments 
stationed at Prescott on the enemy’s position at Ogdensburg, 


which terminated in the capture of that place. . . . The Com- 
mander of the Forces was induced to authorize this attack not 
by any means as an act of wanton aggression . . . but as one 


of just and necessary retaliation.”’ 


Colonel Macdonell was wounded during the capture of Ogdens- 
burg, and this perhaps accounts for the fact that his name does 
not appear in the despatches for some months afterwards. But it 
is necessary to give a short resumé of the events of the war follow- 
ing the capture of Ogdensburg, in order that a clear conception 
may be obtained of his next recorded service. 

During the spring and summer of 1813 success varied. The 
Americans captured York, Forsyth, the vanquished at Ogdensburg, 
being in charge of the advance party at York. Later they suffered 
humiliating defeats at Stony Creek and Beaver Dam, but their 
navy was successful on Lake Erie, and this success was followed 
upon land by the defeat of Procter in the battle of the Thames. 
Then the British forces in the Niagara Peninsula were driven 
back to Burlington Heights, and the outlook became gloomy for 
Canada. 

In October, 1813, the Americans had an Army of the North 
of about ten thousand regulars at Lake Champlain. This army 
was commanded by General Hampton, but for nearly a year had 
been constantly trained by Major-General Izard, an officer who 


1 Prévost’s alleged copy is in the Canadian Archives, series Q, 121, pp. 110-121, 
and is endorsed ‘‘Sir George Prévost’s No. 46 of 27th February, 1813”. 
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had served in the French Army in two campaigns. They were 
well uniformed and equipped, and were considered the most 
efficient force the Americans possessed. 

At the same time, another American Army of about ten 
thousand was assembled at Grenadier Island at the eastern end 
of Lake Ontario, and about three hundred vessels and boats had 
been collected to form the ‘Invincible Armada of the St. Law- 
rence’. It was planned that with the aid of their navy in Lake 
Ontario under Admiral Chauncey, this army would capture 
Kingston, descend the St. Lawrence, take Fort Henry at Prescott 
en route, and being joined by Hampton’s Army of the North near 
St. Régis, sweep on to Montreal, and so wind up the war. There 
appear to have been visions of a triumphal entry into Montreal 
and of comfortable winter quarters to be occupied there. 

Sir George Prévost, who was at the time in Kingston, received 
rumours of activity on the part of the American Army of the 
North. Between that Army and the St. Lawrence there was only 
a Corps of Observation, about four hundred strong, commanded 
by Lt.-Col. De Salaberry. Prévost determined to drive down to 
the Beauharnois frontier to see the situation there, and as he was 
leaving Kingston just at noon, he met Colonel Macdonell, who 
had been in Kingston for two or three months training a recently 
recruited regiment of French-Canadian Fencibles. He told 
Macdonell of the rumour he had received, and asked him how 
soon he could have his Fencibles ready for service. ‘‘ Just as soon 
as they have finished dinner, Sir,’’ was the prompt reply. Prévost 
therefore ordered him to move his regiment of Fencibles to the 
assistance of De Salaberry as quickly as possible. Macdonell at 
once procured boats, embarked his regiment, ran down the St. 
Lawrence, crossed Lake St. Francis in a storm, and then his men 
threaded in single file twenty miles of forest in the dead of night 
and arrived just in time to assist De Salaberry, having travelled 
one hundred and fifty miles by water and twenty by land in sixty 
hours, and reported ‘‘not one man absent’’. 

The situation confronting De Salaberry and Macdonell was 
peculiar. De Salaberry’s Corps of Observation was composed of 
his Voltigeur regiment, some Beauharnois volunteers, and about 
fifty Indians. His rdle was to watch the Army of the North at 
Burlington on Lake Champlain, and if they moved, to report 
the direction taken by them, and obstruct their progress to the 
best of his ability. Towards the end of September the American 
Army moved on, and captured Odelltown, in direct line towards 
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Montreal. Then, however, it moved westerly to a point just 
across the Canadian border called Chateauguay Four Corners, 
where four roads converged. Here they rested for about a month 
waiting for word that the ‘Invincible Armada” had started from 
Lake Ontario down the St. Lawrence. On October 21, Hampton 
appears to have received word from Wilkinson, who commanded 
the other army. While Hampton was at the Corners, it was 
impossible to tell by which route he would advance. De Sala- 
berry, however, attacked Hampton’s outposts at night, and 
luckily obtained the desired information that the advance would 
be made along the road which followed the Chateauguay River. 
This river flows in a north-easterly direction into the St. Lawrence 
near St. Régis. De Salaberry, in accordance with his instructions, 
took up a position on the north bank of the little river along which 
the road ran, the left of his position resting on the river, while to 
the front was a series of natural ditches or ravines and on the right 
an impassable swamp. The weak point was a ford below, by 
which the enemy, if they came down the other side of the river, 
could cross and take the defenders in the rear. About a mile in 
front of the position De Salaberry had constructed an outwork 
of fallen trees across the road to delay the advance of the enemy. 
There was a sharp bend in the river a short distance above the 
ford, and at this bend he had placed a company of his Voltigeurs 
where they could not be seen, while just across the ford a company 
of Colonel Macdonell’s Fencibles was drawn up, which was com- 
manded by Captain Daly. De Salaberry was out in front at his 
outwork with about three hundred of his Voltigeurs; he had no 
cavalry or artillery, while the enemy had both. Macdonell was 
at the main: position. He had arrived on October 25, and the 
next morning Hampton moved forward. He first sent a column 
of three thousand along the southern bank under Colonel Purdy. 
They started before daylight, and several hours later Hampton 
with the main body of about four thousand advanced along the 
road on the northern bank through six or seven miles of open 
country into the woodland where De Salaberry was posted. 
Purdy’s column, which had the ford as its objective, did not 
advance as quickly as anticipated. They were badly guided in 
the dark during the early portion of their progress; and they were 
first met by some skirmishers whom they pushed back only after 
some delay. Then they were opposed by Daly’s company, which 
met them with sharp well-directed fire. Purdy’s large force was 
eagerly pressing this company back when the Voltigeur company 
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in hiding suddenly poured a volley into their flank. The surprise 
was perfect. The column halted, the firing on their flank and 
front became heavier, and just at that moment many British 
bugles, from many directions, were heard blowing the ‘‘Ad- 
vance’’, and loud Indian cries came floating across the river. 
Purdy thought he was opposed by thousands, and believing it to 
be impossible to cross the ford against such opposition, he ordered a 
retreat. Even after he had withdrawn out of range of the Can- 
adian forces, however, the firing on his men did not cease, for an 
excited body of the other American column across the river, mis- 
taking their identity, fired several furious volleys into them before 
the mistake became apparent. 

Meanwhile De Salaberry and his three hundred Voltigeurs 
were out in advance on the northerly side of the river and first 
met the main body of the enemy with a line of skirmishers suf- 
ficiently strong to make them deploy. A heavy fire was opened 
on both sides, and the Americans advanced. The Voltigeurs, 
three hundred of them against four thousand, finally broke and 
started to bolt, all but a man and a boy. The man was De 
Salaberry, and the boy was a bugler, whom he had grabbed by the 
collar and forced to blow the ‘‘Advance’’. Macdonell in the 
main position heard the bugle and, interpreting it as a demand 
for support, caused his own buglers to scatter and sound, and 
keep on sounding, the same call. He got his men to cheer, and 
the Indians to yell, and he then rushed forward with his Fencibles 
to De Salaberry’s assistance, meeting and taking back with him 
the bolting Voltigeurs. These were the sounds which struck the 
ears of Purdy’s column at the exact psychological moment. 
When Macdonell reached De Salaberry’s outpost, his men put 
up such a brisk opposition that, with the loud cries and bugle 
sounds, the American force struggling through the abatis of 
fallen trees, hesitated, then halted—and to halt in such a crisis 
meant courting defeat—and shortly they broke and retired, 
followed by a vigorous fire. There was no attempt made to 
reform or return to the attack. Hampton afterwards reported 
that he had been opposed by a force of at least seven thousand. 
He retired to Chateauguay Four Corners, worried by the Indians 
hanging on to his rear. On November 11 he retired to Platts- 
burgh, and onthat same day the army with the ‘‘ Invincible Armada 
of the St. Lawrence”’ came to grief at Chrysler’s Farm, and the 


invasion of Montreal was abandoned. Before the end of the year 
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Drummond had succeeded in driving the Americans out of the 
Niagara Peninsula, and Canada was free of them. 

In the following year, England, having disposed of Napoleon 
at Elba for the time being, was able to send more troops across 
the Atlantic, and thereafter the seat of war was in American 
territory until the Treaty of Ghent, which ended the war, was 
signed on December 24, 1814. 

Colonel Macdonell returned to the British Army, and rose to 
the rank of major-general before he retired. But we find one 
more glimpse of him in a letter in the archives at Ottawa. It 
appears that he was in London in 1818, when the honours of the 
war were announced, and he found that he had been awarded the 
C.B. in recognition of his services at Chateauguay, but that Colonel 
De Salaberry was not even mentioned. Macdonell promptly 
sought and obtained an interview with the Prince Regent, and 
told him the whole story of the fight at Chateauguay, winding up 
his statement with the remark that he felt he must most respect- 
fully decline the honour awarded him unless Colonel De Salaberry 
received at least equal distinction. The result was that not only 
did Colonel De Salaberry also receive the C.B., but a special medal 
was struck for those engaged at Chateauguay, and colours were 
presented to the two French-Canadian regiments. 


W. S. BUELL 
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LAND SETTLEMENT IN UPPER CANADA 


To the Editor 
THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


In the March number of the REviEw Dr. Innis commented on 
my Land Settlement in Upper Canada. It is only fair, I think, 
that the very unfavourable circumstances of publication should 
be known. It was arranged that Dr. Fraser of the Ontario 
Archives should publish the work, as it dealt with Upper Canadian 
history. For reasons which I am unable to understand, he con- 
sidered it quite unnecessary to consult the writer on any points 
either of publishing or editing. As a result, when the volume 
appeared, I found the title changed, my name wrongly given 
(George should be Gilbert), my preface—which indicated the scope 
of the work—purposely omitted, and a long introduction added, 
of the content of which I had no knowledge. The reviewer 
mentions one statement made in that introduction, namely that 
the work was presented as a thesis for the M.A. degree. The 
statement is entirely wrong; the work was undertaken two years 
after that degree had been completed, and subsequent to post- 
graduate work in the Graduate School of Harvard University. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that there are numerous errors 
in the body of the text. The Archivist is not familiar with the 
material mainly used, which is, of course, in the Dominion Archives 
at Ottawa. The omission of my preface is especially unfortunate, 
as in it I stated that my object in writing was to outline the 
principles underlying the successive land-granting systems of the 
period. I attempted no history of ‘‘land settlement”’ in the usual 
sense of the term, nor any interpretation. 

I regret these needless blunders in a bit of work which occupied 
several years in the making, and which was based wholly on 
source material, because no studies in that field had been under- 
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taken. It seems to me important that the younger generation of 
students should explore these neglected portions of our history, 
but unless definite encouragement is given, few will be willing to 
expend the necessary time and effort. 


GILBERT C. PATERSON 


Calgary, Alberta, 
April 15, 1923 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Constitution of Canada: An Introduction to its Development and Law. 
By W. P. M. KENNEDy. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1922. 
Pp. xx, 519. ($5.00.) 
THis substantial volume is one of the most important contributions yet 
attempted single-handed in the field of Canadian constitutional history. 
It is the result of years of industrious research, reflecting credit not only 
upon Canadian history but upon Canadian scholarship; for though 
Professor Kennedy by his early training belongs to the Free State, his 
mature work may fairly be claimed by the land of his adoption. 

The task upon the completion of which Professor Kennedy is now 
to be congratulated, is one of considerable intricacy. Much of Canadian 
history has been the by-product of larger issues. The chief constitu- 
tional problems have thus been overlaid with whole strata of conven- 
tional, net to say parochial, prepossessions, until the student, like the 
geologist, tends to lose the vein of first principles concealed beneath the 
surface. 

The curtain goes up upon “the American question”’ at the acutest 
stage of its development: in its consequences, if we are to believe Seeley, 
the most momentous issue not only in British, but in the whole of 
modern history. Nova Scotia since 1713, and particularly since the 
New England migrations and the granting of an assembly in 1758, 
had been an integral part of that question. Much of what is now the 
Canadian West was also British, it is true, but it slumbered peacefully 
through the storm in the swaddling charter of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. In 1763 Quebec and three other new provinces were added as a 
result of the Seven Years’ War. Still no departure was contemplated 
from the mercantile theories of colonization or from the usual forms of 
colonial government in North America.! 

The mercantile theory, which, as Egerton says, ‘‘sapped all honest 
patriotism’’, was wedded to forms of executive government which be- 


1 Proclamation, Oct. 7, 1763, Shortt and Doughty, pp. 163 et seg.; Murray's Com- 
mission, id., pp. 174 et seg.; Murray's Instructions, id., pp. 181 et seg. 
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longed to the reign of Elizabeth or of James I. United to these was a 
series of assemblies more popular and more directly representative 
than anything in Great Britain before the Reform Bill. The bottles 
were older, the wine was newer, and the resulting disaster more devas- 
tating than the first conflict with the Stuarts. Cromwell determined to 
‘cut off the King’s head with the crown upon it”, but the Instrument 
of Government failed. The Crown was eradicated from the government 
of the thirteen colonies, but the constitution of the United States suc- 
ceeded. Here was one solution of “the American question’’. 

It is the glory of Canada to have found another which was British 
in temper and method; for when the American Revolution swept the 
thirteen colonies away from their moorings, the American question still 
remained. It continued without intermission in Nova Scotia, it arose 
in Prince Edward Island in 1773, in New Brunswick in 1784, and it was 
resumed in the Canadas after 1791 practically where it left off at the 
American Revolution, except that false lessons from that still incompre- 
hensible disaster were held to justify reactior. Instead of harnessing 
the stream of popular institutions to the mill-wheels of government 
in order to utilize their incomparable energies, the attempt was still 
made to dam back the flood. The problem was solved, as we say, not 
by revolution, but by evolution: not by eradicating the Crown from 
the old colonial system and retaining the separation of the executive 
and legislative functions of government by a written constitution, but 
by retaining the Crown in order to unite the executive and legislative 
functions in a system of government which is almost as dependent 
upon “unwritten”’ convention as that of Great Britain itself. To Upper 
Canada and to Nova Scotia, in particular, belongs the distinction of 
evolving a clear-cut issue which, when forced upon the attention of the 
British Government by the ‘maddest rebellions on record’’ (as Joseph 
Howe called them) in the two Canadas, transformed the old system of 
colonial governance into ‘‘responsible”’ self-government. Without dis- 
paraging the fundamental British analogy and the incomparable work 
of Durham and of Elgin, the achievement of responsible government 
overseas may be claimed without false modesty as Canadian. There 
have been few greater problems in government than this. For the 
British Dominions it is the law and the prophets; and it is only one 
of three or four grave issues which have been solved for the first 
time in the British Commonwealth overseas upon what is now 
Canadian soil. 

A second was to be found chiefly in Quebec—the problem of race 
never before encountered upon that scale where representative institu- 
tions were involved. The extent to which race in Quebec complicated 
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—and was deliberately used to complicate—“the American question”’ 
was for many years almost unknown in conventional Canadian history. 
What was remembered was that the Quebec Act was the “charter of the 
special privileges which the French-Canadians have enjoyed ever since”’. 
Thus while the cause of reform in Upper Canada and in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, moved forward, not 
always discerningly, towards responsible government, the contest in 
Lower Canada rapidly degenerated into a conflict not of principles but 
of ‘‘two peoples warring in the bosom of a single state’’. Far from 
solving the large issue, the problem of race in Lower Canada complicated 
not only the issue itself, but the results of the victory. It brought re- 
sponsible government in Canada after the Union to the verge of collapse. 
From this “impending anarchy”’, as Macdonald called it, escape lay 
through another signal achievement of Canadian statesmanship—not 
the ascendancy of a dominant race as Durham had prophesied, but home 
rule in a federal system. Thus both solutions of “‘ the American question”’ 
were pressed into service—the federal system from the American and 
responsible government from the Canadian. 

Confederation was designed, however, to settle far more than the 
problem of race in the old province of Canada. It essayed the vaster 
problem of welding the scattered peoples of British North America into 
a nation, and perhaps even Canadians have yet to appreciate the un- 
canny wisdom, the resourcefulness and political ingenuity, of uniting 
the advantages of federalism, embodied necessarily in a “written” 
instrument, with those of responsible government in the essentially 
unwritten practices and conventions of the Canadian “‘constitution”’. 
To the latter with its flexibility and inevitable development was left 
almost the whole field of relationship with the peoples of Great Britain 
and of foreign countries beyond. If any proof of sovereign wisdom were 
required in the Fathers of Confederation, it would be unnecessary to 
go further afield than this. If this constitutes a third achievement dis- 
tinctively Canadian, there are those who now claim a fourth not only 
in the attainment of sentient nationhood within the Dominion, but in 
the projection of the principles of responsible government beyond the 
bounds of the Dominion in response to the broadening scope and sense 
of responsibility in world politics. 

This is the field, and Professor Kennedy is perhaps the first to attempt 
seriously to cover it single-handed upon a large scale. The author’s 
aim as stated in the preface is not an “outline of events’’, but a “study 
of development ’’—‘‘an evolutionary account of the various movements 
and stages which have issued into the organized political life of the Canada 
of to-day”. It isa theme worthy of a Macaulay; and since this review 
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will close, as it ought, with very high praise, the general criticism which 
Professor Kennedy’s work seems to invite may be urged at the outset. 

The conventional theme of British Canadian history as beginning 
in 1759 on the Plains of Abraham and as concerned almost exclusively 
with the old province of Quebec has been largely responsible for ob- 
scuring, not only the real problem of British colonial government in 
North America, but the true nature of its solution in Canada. It 
cannot be said that Professor Kennedy has departed very far from this 
conventional theme. There are two introductory chapters on the 
Government of New France and the Seigniorial System in New France— 
excellent introductions both of them to the problem of race; but there 
is no corresponding outline of British mercantilism and the British 
system of colonial government which were already planted in Nova 
Scotia and which it was proposed to apply even to the “new subjects”’ 
in Quebec. There is no outline of “the American question’’, as Chatham 
and Burke must have seen it. If we except a single paragraph upon the 
genesis of the Maritime provinces (p. 80) and a phrase or two elsewhere, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island appear for 
the first time in the picture in connection with Durham’s Report (p. 169). 
The history of Nova Scotia (which had an assembly before Quebec 
became British at all) and of New Brunswick (after 1784, also with an 
assembly) up to the struggle for responsible government is dismissed 
in three pages. Prince Edward Island which had an assembly eighteen 
years before the Canadas, and affords one of the neatest of all experi- 
ments in colonial government, receives a single paragraph of fourteen 
lines with the introductory statement (p. 172) that “there was no con- 
stitutional difficulty’’. 

Thus “the full flood of liberty’’, says Professor Kennedy, springs at 
its source from the ‘“‘rock of paternalism which French pioneers struck 
in the pathless wilderness’’. Rather should we say that it is struck 
from the British colonial system (defective though it was) by those, as 
Howe said, who sought only “what Britons are entitled to’’ and were 
“contented with nothing less’. Even for Quebec it is impossible to 
accept the dictum, twice repeated, that ‘‘the change of flags merely 
substituted, as Burke said, George III for Louis XVI’’. Burke’s bitter 
jibe at the Quebec Act can scarcely be taken as sober history. The 
mildness of the “régime militaire’? and Murray’s broad-mindedness 
in matters of religion are excellently vindicated, but there is no suggestion 
that ‘“‘the American question’’ had anything to do with Murray’s in- 
stinctive and mordant toryism, or why it was he came to regard the 
French-Canadians as “the most useful set of men in this American 


” 


empire’’. 
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The Quebec Act, since Dr. Shortt’s illuminating discussion more 
than fifteen years ago', has been largely rescued from the conventional 
theme of Canadian history. Professor Kennedy here amplifies the 
soundest of conclusions with convincing scholarship and insight: 

Canada was to be a military base, held quiet by an endowed church, a vast 

hinterland, a satisfied moblesse, a recognized priesthood, French civil law, and a 
disciplined and obedient population. ... No motives other than ulterior, will 
serve entirely to explain why a government headed by Lord North and the servants 
of a “patriot king” handed out “‘justice and humanity ”’ to the French-Canadians, 
and laws ‘‘founded on the sentiments and inclinations of those who are to be 
governed by them”, while at the same time and in the same parliament they were 
goading their own flesh and blood into the shambles of civil war. 

But there is still no vital concern for the fundamental issue which 
moved, not only the American Congress, but Chatham and Burke to 
thunder against the Quebec Act as “dangerous and destructive of 
American rights’’, an ‘‘odious and oppressive measure tearing up justice 
and every good principle by the roots’’, “‘a constitution in which there 
is not a spark or semblance of liberty”. As Sir Robert Borden has just 
pointed out, Burke and Durham were struggling with essentially the 
same problem.? It is impossible to absolve North and “the patriot 
king”’. Can the historian of the Quebec Act establish a stronger claim 
to absolution? 

Without disparaging the importance of race in Quebec, it may be 
urged that the continued development of the more fundamental issue 
suffers in the same way. Recent research like Sir Charles Lucas’s 
Durham, Dr. Shortt’s standard life of Sydenham, Professor Wrong’s life 
of Elgin, Professor Morison’s discerning study of British Supremacy and 
Canadian Self-Government and Professor Stewart Wallace’s monograph 
on The Family Compact, has brought the cause of reform in the Canadas 
into convincing perspective. Professor Kennedy’s chapters here are 
among the best in the book—vivid, closely-packed and suggestive—but 
many of the bickerings of race in Lower Canada, the author himself 
admits, are ‘petty and unimportant and least of all constitutional’’. 
These are important for understanding the barrenness of the purely 
constitutional issue in Lower Canada and the supreme wisdom of the 
federal solution. Had the racial issue not been so bad, Confederation 
would not have been so good. But the genius of the French race in 
Canada requires not this for its justification, and the student would 
willingly exchange twenty pages of Lower Canadian sack for a poor 
pennyworth of bread from Nova Scotia. In grasp of first principles, 


1 Review of Historical Publications Relating to Canada, Vol. 1, pp. 68-79. 
2 Canadian Historical Review, March, 1923. 
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Joseph Howe, to a Canadian, stands with Durham and Elgin. At his 
best he approaches the temper and prophetic insight of Edmund Burke. 
The four paragraphs about his work on pages 171, 180, 196, and 265 are 
far from adequate. 

At least two later chapters invite similar criticism. In the growth of 
federalism and in several of the closing chapters, which are of the nature 
of an introduction to constitutional law, Professor Kennedy is perhaps 
at his best. There is substantial agreement here with the solid work 
of Professor Skelton and of the late Professor Lefroy. But the chapter 
on the Dominion of Canada (pp. 322-337) is less convincing. The round- 
ing out of Confederation by the transfer of Rupert’s Land and the 
North-Western Territories, the creation of Manitoba, the remarkable 
development of what is now Alberta and Saskatchewan to provincial 
status, the organization of the Yukon and remaining territories, the 
entrance of British Columbia and of Prince Edward Island into Con- 
federation are all dealt with in fifteen pages with little insight and 
without enthusiasm—a reversal of the author’s sound design for a 
“study of development’’, rather than an ‘outline of events’’. The 
repercussion of Canadian westward expansion is almost as discernible 
as that of British interests overseas upon Britain of the nineteenth 
century or of that phenomenal American expansion westward which 
gave the American constitution, as Lincoln said, such a ‘‘rough time of 
it’. The original Confederation of equal provinces east of the Great 
Lakes was transformed by this process into a veritable Empire, entrusted 
literally with the imperial rdle of developing subordinate territories “‘as 
a part of the British Colonial system”’. 

And finally (for too much has already been said by way of criticism), 
the chapter on Canadian Autonomy, though well-informed and moderate, _ 
is singularly conventional. ‘‘The development of Canadian autonomy’’, 
says Professor Kennedy, “falls naturally into two periods”’, the first 
from 1867 to 1914, while the second since 1914 has ‘“‘revolutionized the 
relationship of Canada to the empire’. This surely is to miss the funda- 
mental nature of the process. The watershed between governance and 
self-government is not Confederation, but responsible government. 
The principles have remained the same; what has changed has been the 
broadening of the scope and sense of responsibility. In that sense 
Confederation, momentous though it was as the basis of a pan-Canadian 
nationhood, merely divided between federal and provincial govern- 
ments the sum of self-government already enjoyed,' and the process of 
increasing the range of responsible government continued, with addi- 


1See B. N. A. Act, 1867, s. 12. 
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tional inevitableness it is true, but by the same unwritten conventions 
which had effected responsible government in the first place. Thus 
Galt’s famous contest with Newcastle in 1859, Sir Charles Tupper’s 
mission to France in 1893, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s in 1907, the Hon. Mr. 
Fielding’s in 1922, and the Hon. Mr. Lapointe’s to Washington in 1923 
would all seem to belong to the same process. Within a steadily broaden- 
ing horizon of Canadian policy, bounded by the legitimate interests 
of the Canadian people, the Crown has come to act upon the advice of 
Canadian ministers. 

With the Great War these interests, with spectacular and irretrace- 
able march, crossed the boundaries of the Dominion, but it is difficult 
to believe that “the relationship of Canada to the empire’’ has been 
after all ‘revolutionized’. To General Smuts in South Africa, where 
responsible government in 1909 sprang like Minerva full-armed from 
the head of Jupiter, the change may well have seemed revolutionary. 
In Canada Sir John A. Macdonald remarked more than sixty years 
ago that ‘we were standing on the very threshold of nations’, that 
‘we were fast ceasing to be a dependency, and assuming the position 
of an ally of Great Britain’ in a great world-wide ‘confederacy’. Perhaps 
if Canadians were half as sure about the developments of the last seventy- 
five years as Macdonald and Galt and Tupper were about the future 
there would be less heart-burning at the present time. If we are to 
accept Professor Kennedy’s interpretation on page 375, it would seem 
that Sir Robert Borden has yet to reach the point noted by Macdonald 
in 1860. 

Nevertheless, Professor Kennedy’s interpretation of current opinion— 
that of Sir Robert Borden, of the Hon. Mr. Doherty, of Lord Haldane, 
of the Hon. Mr. Rowell, of the Hon. Mr. Fielding and of many others, 
the Canadian electorate included—is always interesting and suggestive, 
though this is a field in which it may be found that the historian is 
giving hostages to future criticism. Let it be said however that this 
review is now done with criticism, for few books have yet appeared in 
Canadian history that so 

By season season’d are 
To their right praise. 

Professor Kennedy has a legal mind, but he has a very ready pen. 
The writing is clear and vigorous, though the author is master also of 
a subtle and insinuating humour at times more suggestive than the 
most ponderous of formal arguments. Thus in discussing (p. 47) the 
ulterior motives of the Quebec Act, Professor Kennedy suggests that 
the French-Canadian memorials which Maséres ingenuously regarded 
as the origin of the Act anticipated its provisions ‘with too suspicious 
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accuracy. ...It may be that they were inspired from sources which 
Maséres’s Huguenot honesty least suspected.’ 

The general theme is sustained at a very high level of interest, 
largely by the rare art of apt and illuminating quotation. The diction 
seldom lapses from grace, and at its best it is nothing short of brilliant. 
In the chapters on Confederation particularly—one of the ‘great 
ventures of political faith’’—detachment and measured restraint give 
way to genuine enthusiasm. ‘It is impossible’’, as Professor Kennedy 
says of the Quebec Conference, “to reconstruct those pregnant days 
without emotion”’, and it is characteristic of the author’s broadminded- 
ness and catholicity of temper that perhaps the most glowing tribute 
in the book is reserved for George Brown: 

The big public to whom the Globe was only second to the bible lay outside ready 

to misconstrue, ready to condemn. Broken friendships lay ahead. The radical 

party would look hopelessly to the future, feeling that they had been betrayed. 

Brown made perhaps the greatest constructive decision in Canadian history, 

certainly in his career. He had seen the vision. He turned his back on the past. 

With no coward’s bent head, but with forward look and with squared shoulders, 

he went out from his Ur of the Chaldees with faith, and knowing not whither he 

went. 

Much could be said in praise of Professor Kennedy’s scholarship. 
The authorities listed at the close of each chapter are not intended to 
be exhaustive—it is curious, by the way, that there is but one general 
reference to Canada and its Provinces—but the foot-notes are designed 
not to disarm the credulous reader but to aid and stimulate the critical. 
In the important chapters of the theme, as Professor Kennedy has 
developed it, these references are particularly useful and dicriminating. 
Not only published documents but unpublished materials in the 
Dominion and Ontario Archives are thus brought under tribute, many of 
them for the first time. The index alone comprises thirty closely-packed 
pages. The format of the volume, bearing as it does the imprint of 
Humphrey Milford of the Oxford University Press, leaves nothing to 
be desired. In one sense the very gaps that yet remain in Canadian 
historical scholarship are evidences of Professor Kennedy’s courage in 
attempting an ordered synthesis at this stage of research. The need 
of such a survey has long been felt. It is no small tribute to Professor 
Kennedy that in at least one instance the need was eagerly met by 
recommending this book as a text before its pages had left the press. 

In closing this long and perhaps over-critical review one would like 
to acknowledge a debt of grateful obligation, not only to Professor 
Kennedy, but to a whole band of eager workers in this field. The con- 
structive research now being done in Canadian constitutional history 
is altogether a heartening thing. What it means for Canada—and may 
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come to mean beyond—it is impossible now to compute. Without dis- 
paraging in the least the economic and other phases of research which 
will also be necessary before the varied prismatic colours of our past 
can be merged into the white light of history, the study of Canadian 
political thought and of the Canadian ‘“‘constitution’’ would seem to be 
approaching a final synthesis more rapidly than any other. In essaying 
the whole field, Professor Kennedy has done this cause a memorable 
service. He has opened up the prospect not only of seeing it whole in 
accurate perspective, but of seeing it in conjunction with movements 
in Great Britain and elsewhere that have operated so powerfully 
upon it. 
CHESTER MARTIN 


A Short History of the British Commonwealth. By RAMSEY Murr. In two 
volumes. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 
1920-1923. Pp. xvi, 824; xxxii, 814. 

THE industry and labour which must have gone to the writing of this 

“short history’’ of nearly seventeen hundred closely printed pages, 

almost beggars the imagination. Professor Muir has attempted to cover 

the history of the English-speaking nations from the dawn of time down 
to the present. He has had to omit, for reasons of space, a chapter on 
the intellectual development of the British peoples during the last 
generation, and one on the development of the United States since the 

Civil War. But, apart from these omissions, he appears to have touched 

on almost every phase of the history of the English-speaking nations 

ah ovo. The book is not merely a history of England; it is a history of 
the component parts of the British Commonwealth, with an account of 
the relations subsisting between them. 

The book is written in a clear and interesting style, and is, on the 
whole, remarkably well informed. Unfortunately, however, it rather 
falls between two stools. It is, on the one hand, rather too long for a 
text-book or an interpretative treatise; on the other hand, it is hardly 
full enough to be an entirely satisfactory work of reference. Anyone 
looking for an account of Canadian history would find Professor Muir's 
pages dealing with Canada much too sketchy, and not in all respects 
authoritative. It is clear (II, p. 437) that Professor Muir’s familiarity 
with the régime of Sir Charles Bagot in Canada (1841-3) is of the most 
inaccurate sort; and it is somewhat dogmatic to say that “there is little 
doubt”’ that the Alaska boundary award “was substantially just’’ (II, 
p. 694). In regard, on the other hand, to the growth of imperial ideas, 
the book will be found to contain much that is both interesting and 
valuable. 
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The Development of the British Empire. By HOWARD ROBINSON. Boston: 
The Houghton Mifflin Company. 1922. Pp. ix, 475. ($3.50.) 
THIs is an up-to-date text-book, compiled from the most recent mono- 
graphs and official publications. It is well arranged, and carefully 
indexed. There are, however, several mistakes in Chapters xIv and 
xXx which would be misleading to readers unfamiliar with the geography 
and political history of Canada. The Quebec Conference of 1864 was 
not a “Convention”’ (p. 231). The British constitution offers an alter- 
native to the resignation of the prime minister when an adverse vote 
occurs on a government measure, namely a dissolution of Parliament 
(p. 402). There are two misleading references to the history of education 
since Confederation (pp. 402, 413). The capital of British Columbia is 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island: the city of Vancouver is on the mainland 
(p. 406). There are several inaccuracies in the bibliography appended 
to chapter xIv: Professor Egerton’s volume is entitled Canada—Part II, 
Historical; Professor G. M. Wrong’s biography of the Earl of Elgin was 
published by Methuen and Company; the volume in the ‘‘ Makers of 
Canada”’ series was written by Sir George Bourinot. The article upon 
The Constitutional Development of Canada, referred to in the last para- 
graph, is by E. M. Wrong. Professor W. P. M. Kennedy’s Documents of 
the Canadian Constitution is a more useful collection than any of those 

to which the author refers. 

The author is entirely free from the national prejudice which has 
ruined so much American writing. Certainly this is an unexpected note: 
“Indeed, it may well be that a British group of nations is in formation 
which can enlarge its affections to include, for the betterment of mankind, 
all branches of the English-speaking people’’ (p. 474). Dr. Robinson’s 
gods are not Independence and Democracy, but the British Race and 
Free Trade. On racial questions he is a true follower of Lord Durham 
and of the ideal of ‘‘one-hundred per cent. Americanism’’. Lord Dur- 
ham’s method of anglicizing a conquered foreign population has not 
been the only way of treating such a group within the Empire. In Wales 
the military conquest was not until Tudor times followed by the amalga- 
mation of civil institutions, and the cultural peculiarities remain to-day, 
centering about the separate language and religious institutions. If this 
example is any proof that separate racial cultures can exist in political 
unity, the historian of the British Empire ought not to make racial 
amalgamation the test of national unity. It is rash to offer without proof 
the following comment upon the policy of the Quebec Act: “Certainly 
the chief difficulties the Dominion has faced have found their source in 
the traditional protection given to French customs, laws, and language”’ 
(p. 217). The same assumption lessens the value of the author's 
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criticism of the concession of autonomy to the Transvaal in 1884 
(p. 363). 

The volume is somewhat long and expensive for a text-book. This 
is owing to a well-meant effort to make the reader independent of other 
works of history. The colonial historian who attempts to cover so wide 
a field in a single volume must presuppose that the development of 
Western Europe is known in outline, and content himself with referring 
to such events without detailed analysis. This defect is, however, less 
irritating than it might be, for the interpolations are interesting in 
themselves, and pertinent. 


MARJORIE G. REID 


Glacial and Post-glacial Lakes in Ontario. By A. P. COLEMAN. (Univer- 
sity of Toronto Studies, Biological Series, No. 21.) Toronto: The 
University Library. 1922. Pp. 76; illustrations. 

THIS paper was prepared in collaboration with the department of 
biology of the University of Toronto, and forms part of a plan of in- 
vestigation of the economic fishery problems of Ontario waters. The 
paper, therefore, deals with the character of the life found in the glacial 
and post-glacial lakes, and with the paths by which it came into these 
lakes in the course of the recession of the great ice-sheet, which once 
covered their entire areas. It is in part an assembling of scattered 
material previously published in various reports and papers, and in part 
a contribution of new material. The new material pertains to some 
phases of the history of the waters of the Ontario basin, and to the 
relation of the ice to the ponded waters on the slope north of the divide 
between the St. Lawrence and the Hudson Bay drainage systems. It 
thus rounds out our knowledge of areas in which other reports have 
been deficient. 

In the discussion of the derivation of the freshwater life of these 
lakes emphasis is laid on the fact that it must have been from the Missis- 
sippi drainage lines, which harboured the life during the Ice Age. This 
life utilized the outlets of the glacial lakes in passing into what is now 
either St. Lawrence or Hudson Bay drainage. This was the case from 
Lake Agassiz eastward to the Ontario basin. Reference is made to 
evidence, noted in the vicinity of Toronto, that in an interglacial stage 
prior to the Wisconsin glaciation, unios came into the Ontario basin 
from the Mississippi drainage, showing that there was at that time a 
similar series of glacial lakes with outlets to the Mississippi. The 
Susquehanna is the only other important drainage system which could 
have served as a harbour for freshwater life while the ice was at its 
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greatest extent, and which later could have been given access to the 
Lower St. Lawrence drainage. 

Work which the reviewer has been carrying on in Minnesota, a large 
part of which is unpublished, has made clear that Lake Agassiz began 
at a much later time than Lake Chicago and Lake Maumee, and some- 
what later than Lake Duluth. It appears to be of about the same age 
as Lake Algonquin. The correlation table given on page 71 should, 
therefore, be corrected by lowering Lake Agassiz to the time of Lake 
Algonquin and the beginning of Niagara Falls. It is likely to have begun 
some 25,000 years ago, instead of 45,000, as suggested in this table, and 
discussed on page 72. The fact that there was such an abundance of 
life in the Lake Agassiz waters in itself suggests that the lake is a rela- 
tively recent one. 

The time relations of events in the Ontario basin are an exceptionally 
interesting theme, when taken in connection with those shown by 
Niagara, as is done in this paper. The introduction of ‘‘ Admiralty Lake”’ 
as a forerunner of the marine invasion of the Ontario basin seems also to 
be an important link supplied by the author, which hitherto had been 
but partly recognized. 

Especially significant also is the explanation given for the existence 
in the glacial lakes of a fauna very similar to that found in the present 
lakes, on the basis of a similar temperature in the deep waters. The 
data supplied seem fully to support this interpretation. 

The paper is evidently designed for the use of biological as well as 
geological students, and is an outline that should be very helpful to 
those who wish a comprehensive view of the events that have resulted 
in the present distribution of the freshwater life of this broad region. 

FRANK LEVERETT 


Rapport de l’archiviste de la province de Québec pour 1921-1922. Par 
Pierre-Georges Roy. Québec: 1922. Pp. xi, 452. 

M. Roy, in presenting his report to the secretary of the province, acknow- 
ledges that its immediate concern is with “‘la petite histoire’. Although 
he admits that a bureau of archives should endeavour to collect docu- 
ments about the great events in which the whole nation is interested, 
he defends his own work by two arguments,—that the accuracy and 
completeness of the more general works depend upon the investigations 
of local historians; and that the special interest of the French Canadians 
in the character and achievements of their ancestors constitutes a peculiar 
charge to their archivist. 

The report fulfils its purpose admirably. The detailed account of 
the notaries of Canada during the French period, and the hundred pages 
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of reports for the parochial redistribution of 1721, with the explanatory 
notes by the Abbé Ivanhoé Caron, are pieces of definitive scholarly 
work. They contain the answers to just the sort of question that is 
most frequently asked of the provincial archivist. Some of the docu- 
ments are interesting as examples of the manners and social life of the 
early French settlers. Slaves, both negroes and Indians, were bought 
and sold in the colony during the last twenty-five years of the French 
period, and throughout the rest of the century. Most characteristic of 
an age when the head of the family was a person of authority are the 
‘“‘sommations respecteuses’”’. By an edict of 1556 children who married 
without the consent of both parents could be disinherited. This penalty 
could be evaded by men over thirty years and women over twenty-five 
if they had humbly sought the advice of their parents without receiving 
any valid objections to the marriage. The petitions were formal docu- 
ments, drawn up by a notary, and presented on three successive occa- 
sions to the objecting parents. In the family life of the ‘good old days”’ 
the cranky parent had to be handled with caution. On page 238 is an 
official inventory of goods found in the chateau of the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil in 1726. Quebec contained an elaborate civilization on the 
edge of a primitive wilderness. The library was limited to some dozen 
volumes, among which was a French edition of Robinson Crusoe. 

Of more general interest to the reader outside the province of Quebec 
are the collection of documents relating to the quarrel of the Abbé 
Fénelon with the Comte de Frontenac, and the permits to engage in 
the fur-trade issued at Montreal between 1681 and 1737. These were 
evidently used frequently as a means of discharging charitable obliga- 
tions, for example, to the widows of soldiers, and once to the Seminary 
of Montreal to assist in erecting new buildings. They could be re-sold 
by the first beneficiaries. Sometimes only a half or a quarter of the 
privilege was transferred. The territorial expansion of the trade was 
rapid in the first quarter of the century. Detroit is first mentioned in 
1708, Michilimackinac in 1715, Temiscaming in 1720, La Baye and 
St. Joseph in 1721. A permit was taken out in 1723 for working the 
mines on Lake Superior. Some permits were issued to trade with Indian 
tribes rather than at particular posts, and in a few cases no destination 
was mentioned. The machinery of administration grew more complex 
during these years; interpreters and blacksmiths were sent to the posts 
besides the military officers. A few women began to go out during the 
twenties to settle at the forts. There are a few indications of emigration 
from Canada to the Illinois, but no trading permits were issued for 


that territory,—an additional piece of evidence that it was governed from 
Louisiana. 
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The general method of the volume is to quote fully groups of selected 
documents rather than to calendar all the acquisitions,—a method 
which has both advantages and disadvantages. In comparing the tran- 
scription of the last will and testament of Pierre Boucher with the 
photographic facsimile plates, one notices that the practice in copying 
capital letters is irregular. There are good reasons for following modern 
usage in transcribing capitals and punctuation,—the old usage was so 
irregular in this period as to have even less significance, except in a few 
exceptional cases, than old spelling (which ought to be preserved); 
and it is often quite impossible to distinguish in the manuscripts between 
capital and small letters. 


MARJORIE G. REID 


La Colonisation de la province de Québec: Débuts du régime anglais, 1760- 
1791. Par l’Abbé Ivanhoé Caron. Québec: L’Action Sociale. 1923. 
Pp. xvi, 339. 
THE Abbé Ivanhoé Caron’s previous work has led us to await with 
interest this volume. As long ago as 1916 he wrote an excellent sketch 
of colonization in Quebec under the French régime. In the following 
year he issued a brochure dealing with the same subject during the 
period 1760 to 1791. In the Revue Canadienne (1921), he published an 
excellent short account of British colonial policy in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, which forms substantially the first chapter of his 
latest work. The qualities which distinguished these écrits d’essai are 
still in evidence. There was, indeed, little necessity for him in the 
preface to define his method as objective and scientific, nor to fear 
that as a consequence he had written too soberly and too coldly. He is 
a thorough and competent historical scholar with a calm judicious out- 
look and a freedom from bias. At the same time his style is throughout 
so enlivened with colour, and so blessed with a sense of atmosphere, 
that he succeeds admirably in avoiding the dullness all too common in 
highly specialized historical studies. 

Scholarly and interesting as the book is, it is somewhat hard to 
summarize. Perhaps the best general idea could be given of it by 
saying that it is a survey of French-Canadian activities, of the impact 
of a new governmental system on an ancient people, during the years 
1760 to 1791. Almost necessarily well-known fields are reploughed. 
For example, “le régime militaire’, Murray’s rule, the Quebec Act, 
and the problem created by the Loyalist immigration have each separate 
treatment. The Abbé Caron has nothing new to add to the history. 
As we should expect, he has carefully avoided Garneau’s tainted foun- 
tainhead, and his impartiality is self-evident. The weakest of these 
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chapters is that on the Quebec Act. He has made little attempt to dis- 
cuss its motives—we should have liked in this connection to have had 
an opportunity to compare his interpretation with that of the Abbé 
Groulx—and he has apparently overlooked Mr. William Smith's im- 
portant article (CANADIAN HisToricat REviEw, I, pp. 166 ff.) on the 
struggle over the laws of Canada during the ten years following the Peace 
of Paris. On the other hand, he avoids all the pitfalls which disfigure 
Vers l’émancipation because of the Abbé Groulx’s purpose: “notre 
ambition et notre droit sont de l’écrire et de l’enseigner comme doivent 
le faire un catholique et un Canadian frangais."” The Abbé Caron can 
praise his church, her priests, her worship, and her ideals: but he can 
do justice to Haldimand and Maseres. He can criticize the policy of 
the Proclamation of 1763, but in company with Mansfield. He can 
examine the proselytizing tendencies in Carleton’s instructions of 1775, 
but in understanding company with contemporary British opinion 
which had to be considered. He can grasp the distinction implied by 
the Capitulations and the Peace of Paris between a guarantee of free 
religion and a refusal of episcopal succession, because he is too good 
an historian to overlook the public by-play of party politics in England. 
He can tell how the Anglican bishop, Charles Inglis, shared in the 
social life of Roman Catholic priests, without leaving the semblance of 
an impression that he would like to have written “reverend’’ and 
“Protestant hierarchy’ in inverted commas. In other words, the Abbé 
Caron’s book is history. There are no villains, and there is no attempt 
to judge past centuries from the somewhat enlightened ideas of to-day. 

We think, however, that these chapters are intended less for inde- 
pendent studies than for points of entry into more important history. 
For example, the ‘‘settlement’’ clauses of Murray's instructions form a 
text for a first-class account of settlers in the new immigration policy 
and of the various seigneuries and parishes in 1763, to which a detailed 
appendix lends distinct value. The chapter on the Loyalists is merely 
a prelude to an admirable study of the newer problem created by the 
existence of seigniorial tenures, and of the whole question of compara- 
tive estimates of population, to which once again excellent appendices 
give a sense of scholarly procedure. Having got old and new subjects 
side by side, the Abbé Caron almost naturally goes on to discuss com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture, the public revenue and expenditure— 
an admirable chapter. Then he remembers, as it were, that “man shall 
not live by bread alone’’, and we have excellent accounts of the state 
of religion, of education, and of morality—the scholar once more guiding 
the graphic writer to include in appendices lists of the parishes and 
curés in 1784 and 1790, lists of the seigniorial proprietors in the latter 
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year, and a valuable and significant civil list of 1787. Finally, the book 
is singularly free from errors of fact, and the “tables des matiéres’’ are 
better than we have ever seen in a book published in Quebec. We 
could only wish that French-Canadian authors would allow themselves 
so to be “‘anglicized’’ as to imitate English methods of indexing. 

When we recall the years 1791 to 1837 and try to reconstruct the 
causes behind the failure of representative government in Lower Canada, 
we cannot do better than read the Abbé Caron’s book for the beginnings 
of the crystallization of that racial antagonism which gave Durham one of 
his most pregnant sentences and led him to one of his worst conclusions. 

W. P. M. KENNEDY 


The Story of Sitka. By C. L. ANDREWs. Seattle: Lowman & Hanford 
Company. 1922. Pp. 108. 
THE author is an authority on the history of Alaska; but this little book 
is manifestly not intended as a history. It treats topically, and in an 
interesting manner, the main events in the story of this historic outpost 
of the Northwest Coast. From the time of Captain Cook until the end 
of the maritime fur-trade, there is scarcely a name connected with the 
British Columbian coast which is not to be found in the story of Sitka. 
Sitka was the first permanent home of civilized man on the coast north 
of San Francisco. It boasted the first lighthouse in northern waters. 
There ‘‘ploughshares and spades for the Spanish farmers of California 
were forged and bells for the Franciscan Missions were cast’’. There 
the first steam-vessel constructed on the shores of the North Pacific 
Ocean was launched, and there her engines were built. Side-lights are 
cast upon the widely ramifying interests and schemes of the Russian 
American Company, the great opponent in later years of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. In 1795 that Russian company reached out to share 
in the harvest of sea-otter skins at the Queen Charlotte Islands; in 1806 
it had designs of establishing a settlement on the Columbia River; in 
1808 one of its trading vessels was wrecked on the coast of Washington; 
in 1812 it built a trading post in California, which was maintained until 
1841. We see at its head for many years the well-known name of Bara- 
nof; but he is pictured as a man of ability and of action, not at all the 
dram-drinking despot that Irving portrays. Two or three small errors 
have been noted. The suggestion that Ingraham sailed to the neigh- 
bourhood of Sitka is not supported by Ingraham’s Journal. Ingraham 
was not a lieutenant of Captain Gray, at any rate on this coast. Dixon 
commanded the Queen Charlotte, it is true, but that was a merchant 
vessel, not one of His Majesty’s ships. 
F. W. Howay 
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The Pioneers of Old Ontario. By W.L.SmituH. (The Makers of Canada: 
New Series.) Illustrations drawn by M. McGILLivray. Toronto: 
George N. Morang. 1923. Pp. xix, 343. 

“THERE is a history,”’ wrote Mr. Goldwin Smith in the Bystander, 

‘‘which if it were only recorded or capable of being recovered, would be 

interesting indeed, and would furnish us with a religion of gratitude. 

It is the history of the Pioneer in all his lines. The monument of that 

history is the fair land in which we live; its archives are the lines on 

mouldering head-boards where perhaps an emigrant and the partner 
of his exile, sustained through their lowly but heroic struggle with the 
wintry wilderness by mutual affection, rest in their humble grave. 

Other record, it apparently will have none.” 

The task which Mr. Goldwin Smith thought would never be accom- 
plished has been attempted by Mr. W. L. Smith. As long ago as the 
year 1897 the latter made a series of expeditions through rural Ontario, 
and in the course of these journeys he took down from the lips of old 
settlers accounts of their experiences in the early days of the settlement 
of Ontario. From the memories of these pioneers he drew the material 
for a series of sketches which he published from time to time in the 
columns of newspapers. These sketches, with some further information 
gathered at a later date, he has now brought together, and they form 
the basis of what is contained in the present volume. 

The author is careful to disavow any intention of writing ‘“‘a complete 
history of the period dealt with in the life of Ontario’’. His réle is 
rather that of a reporter, setting down on paper the interviews which 
he has had with those whose memories go back to the early days. He 
does not attempt to sift his facts, to arrange and classify them, or to 
test their accuracy. Indeed, a great deal that is contained in his book 
cannot be regarded by any rule of historical evidence as admissible. 
He tells us, for example, that in the ‘‘summerless year’’ of 1816, “snow 
commenced falling in June, and until Spring came again, the whole 
country was continuously covered by a wintry blanket” (p. 171). 
And when we enquire into his authority for this extraordinary state- 
ment we find that it rests on the word of a man who was not born in 
1816, and whose father came to Canada only in 1817. The human 
memory is notoriously fallible, and when evidence rests, not only on 
memory, but on hearsay as well, it is all but worthless. 

So far as one is to judge from Mr. Smith’s pages, moreover, the 
memories of the pioneers are the only source from which information 
regarding the early days of the province may be gathered. He makes 
no mention of the copious literature of travel dealing with early Ontario, 
or of the collections of letters which are in existence, both printed and 
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unprinted, for the period with which he deals. And yet, if he had checked 
up his informants by means of this written material, he would have 
found that many of their statements were inaccurate, and he would 
probably have found that whatever was accurate was already to be 
found in print or manuscript. Mr. Smith has not written an account 
of the pioneers of Old Ontario: he has merely reported the fallacious 
and unreliable reminiscences of a number of them in different parts of 
the country; and the more reliable sources of information he has left 
severely alone. 

The reporter, however, has a place in the economy of things. Such 
as it is, Mr. Smith has done a service in preserving the material he has 
gathered. Especially in regard to social history, his book should be of 
real value to some future historian of the province; and no doubt there 
will be many who will take as much pleasure in reading these reminis- 
cences of the pioneers as they would in listening to them. But good 
journalism does not always make good history. 


W. S. WALLACE 


A History of the Canadian Patific Railway. By Haro.p A. INNIs. 
London: P. S. King. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 1923. 
Pp. viii, 364. 
Wi1TH this notable volume, Dr. Innis, of the department of political 
economy in the University of Toronto, is enrolled in the scanty band of 
workers in the field of Canadian economic history. He has been fortu- 
nate in his subject. There has been no factor in the economic develop- 
ment of Canada in the past fifty years so significant as the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and yet, in spite of endless discussion in press and 
parliament, and many incidental studies of certain political or economic 
phases of its activity, there has hitherto been no adequate and special 
study of the railway in all its bearings. 

The plan of the work is comprehensive. Dr. Innis begins by a study 
of the settlement and economic growth of three regions—the Pacific 
coast, the Hudson Bay drainage basin, and the St. Lawrence valley— 
which were to serve as abutments of that transcontinental bridge we 
call the Canadian Pacific Railway. This is followed by a survey of 
the transition from political union to economic union, between 1870 
and 1880. The discussion of the railway itself falls into three sections: 
construction, operation, and finance. The contract for the building of 
the road and its fulfilment form the theme of one chapter. The develop- 
ment of freight and passenger traffic, and the freight rate situation, are 
then considered, and the earnings from operation and other sources, the 
expenses, and the methods of financing are analysed. Appendices 
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setting forth the terms of the original contracts, a bibliography, and a 
full index complete the volume. 

Next to its comprehensiveness, Dr. Innis’s book is noteworthy for 
its attempt to relate the growth of the railway to the economic con- 
ditions of the place and time. That growth is not presented as an 
isolated fact, but as one phase of the development of the whole country, 
conditioned by its needs and limitations and in turn serving as an 
instrument in “the spread of western civilization over the northern half 
of the North American continent’. 

The study is based on a solid foundation of definite and detailed 
fact, and is abundantly documented. The sources have been carefully 
analysed and systematically presented; the references are precise, and 
the notes contain substantial and helpful summaries or quotations from 
the more important documents. In some instances, this detail seems 
out of proportion, particularly in the opening chapters, which deal with 
subjects which have been covered before and are only incidental to the 
main theme of the present study. 

Throughout, Dr. Innis has endeavoured to preserve an objective 
attitude, and to abstain from judgments as to the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the policies discussed. One interesting and highly controversial 
exception is the repeated assertion of the ‘“‘acquisitive’’ attitude of 
eastern Canada: ‘“‘The dominance of eastern Canada over western 
Canada seems likely to persist. Western Canada has paid for the 
development of Canadian nationality, and it would appear that it must 
continue to pay. The acquisitiveness of eastern Canada shows little 
sign of abatement.’’ Little emphasis is given to the political or personal 
side of the railway’s story. This is natural, in view of the relative pro- 
minence of these phases in other discussions of the subject; but the book 
is more than an attempt to supplement these discussions: it is apparently 
the outcome of a belief that ‘‘an evolutionary and scientific point of 
view’’ precludes any extended treatment of these phases. A student 
of history might question whether the political ambitions, national, 
party, and individual, which had so great a part in shaping the fate of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, are any less suitable or essential data for 
scientific study than freight rates and capital issues. A personality is 
also a fact. The Canadian Pacific Railway is not merely “a part of the 
technological equipment of western civilization’’. It is the shadow and 


the monument of men of striking personality—-Mount Stephen, Van 
Horne, Shaughnessy. However, the most futile of reviewers’ habits 
is complaining because an author has not given something entirely 
different from what he aimed to give. Dr. Innis has done a work that 
was well worth doing, and has done it well. For that achievement, and 
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the future fruits his scholarship promises, students of Canada’s history 
will be grateful. 
O. D. SKELTON 


Laurier: A Study in Canadian Politics. By J. W. Daroe. Toronto: 
Thomas Allen. [1922.] Pp. 182. ($1.25.) 

THE writer of this competent “‘study in Canadian politics’’ is, and has 
been for many years, the chief editor of the Manitoba Free Press. With 
the exception of Sir John Willison, who is the doyen of Canadian journa- 
lists, Mr. Dafoe has probably been longer in continuously active work 
on the press on its literary side than any other outstanding editor. In 
politics a Liberal, he has had the advantage of a western point of view, 
thus enjoying a certain aloofness from that official partyism which so 
often obscures the judgment. Like other writers of talent on the Liberal 
press, he was intimately associated with Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The present 
book is a revised edition of a series of papers on Dr. Skelton’s life of 
Laurier which appeared in the Free Press and attracted much attention. 
It supplements the official biography in several respects, notably in 
respect to the closing years of Laurier’s career. It is written in a clear 
and graceful style and with the touch of authority which wide infor- 
mation and experience give to the expression of editorial opinion. There 
is, moreover, internal evidence that Mr. Dafoe possesses personal know- 
ledge of certain passages in the final outcome of the Laurier leadership 
not fully understood by the general public, and was himself more than 
a spectator of the drama. As a contribution to recent political history, 
the book, therefore, is of permanent value. If we had similar and equally 
convincing narratives relative to Macdonald, Brown, Mowat, and other 
Canadian statesmen composed by those familiar with the events, the 
student of these men’s lives would be eternally grateful. 

Unfortunately, the criticism of the moment is apt to lean too strongly 
one way or the other. As time goes on, its value diminishes. For 
example, the pungent deliverances of Goldwin Smith on Canadian affairs 
have to be used with great discrimination. They were, to employ 
Disraeli’s gibe, intended to create an impression, and to those who 
remember the immediate effect of the Oxford professor’s satirical com- 
ments on his contemporaries, they were eminently successful. But, as 
historical material, the verdict of General Bosquet on the charge of the 
Light Brigade, slightly altered, must apply: c’est magnifique, mais ce 
n'est pas l'histoire. To invent so telling a phrase, as Goldwin Smith did, 
in describing Sir Charles Tupper as “the Prince of Political Cracksmen”’ 
is to add zest to controversy, but, in the end, we pass it by with a laugh. 
Mr. Dafoe writes with restraint and dignity. In the best sense, he is the 
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candid friend. His judgments, it may be said, are only opinions after 
all, but they appear to the unprejudiced reader to be opinions that will 
be sought and weighed long after the events of this age are part of 
history. The final appraisement of Laurier’s qualities, Mr. Dafoe 
thinks, “will perhaps put Sir Wilfrid higher than Professor Skelton does, 
and yet not quite so high; an abler man, but one not so preternaturally 
good; a man who had affinities with Macchiavelli as well as with Sir 
Galahad’’. Yet, after reading Dr. Skelton’s Life as a whole, and the 
discriminating and penetrating analysis set forth in these pages, pre- 
cisely the same figure emerges from the test: a commanding personality, 
attractive, even picturesque, of high integrity, devoted to Canada. And 
this, unless all the signs fail, for none of us can peer very far into the 
future, will be the verdict of posterity. 

The most difficult to determine, perhaps because the most recent, 
are the final scenes. The attitude of Laurier in certain stages of the war 
had been gradually forced upon him by a chain of irresistible circum- 
stances. The historian will have to consider both the causes and the 
elements of the situation in 1917. The régime of Laurier was young 
when his opponents, with the leisure of opposition, discovered that the 
British Empire was not doing as well as it should, and that the Protestant 
religion needed the most vigilant care. The Liberal leader was thus 
driven more and more to rely upon Quebec as the stronghold of his 
influence. This was his final refuge. In his extreme old age, vigorous 
campaigning in rural Quebec was impossible. Without it his influence 
to overcome hostile feeling in that province would have been negligible. 
Mr. Dafoe partly draws the veil aside to reveal the estrangement of 
friends, and the break up of a once powerful party. Within the compass 
of a small book a skilful hand has presented with insight and accuracy 
first the development, and then the culmination, of a remarkable career. 


A. H. U. CoLQuHouN 


The Making of a Premier: An Outline of the Life Story of the Right Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, C.M.G. By Owen E. McGi.uicuppy. With 
a preface by JoHN Lewis. Toronto: The Musson Book Company. 
[1923.] Pp. xiii, 91. 
THE value of biographies of men still living is perhaps open to question. 
They are likely to be either sycophantic or unduly hostile; and the 
materials they present for forming an independent judgment are usually 
defective. This little book is no exception to the general rule. Mr. 
McGillicuddy has set down in his pages very little about the present 
prime minister of Canada which might not have been gathered equally 
well by a reference assistant in a public library; and he indulges in such 
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indiscriminate adulation that Mr. Mackenzie King might well be for- 


given, should he read the book, for wishing to be delivered from his 
friends. 


A History of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, with an account of the other 
banks which now form part of its organization. Volume II. By Victor 
Ross and others. Toronto: The Oxford University Press. 1922. 
Pp. xiii, 595; illustrated with photographs. 

The Dominion Bank: Fifty Years of Banking Service, 1871-1921. By 
O. D. SKELTON and others. Toronto: The Dominion Bank. 1922. 
Pp. 217; illustrated with photographs. 


Canadian Banking. BySir EpMUND WALKER. Toronto. 1923. Pp. 35. 


WHEN the history of the Bank of Montreal and its constituents comes to 
be written, or, if written already, to be published, Canadian readers will 
possess, with the publications now under review, an intimate record 
of banking growth as the bankers themselves see it. Only one of these, 
the pamphlet by Sir Edmund Walker, is definitely one man’s work, 
and this in the double sense that the writer, the doyen of Canadian 
bankers, was also the author of two important changes in the Bank Act 
revisions of 1890—the bank circulation redemption fund, and the 
establishment of named note redemption centres throughout the 
Dominion. Mr. Ross, in his History of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
generously specifies the extent of his indebtedness to others, and especi- 
ally to Mr. A. St. L. Trigge, the Secretary of the Bank, to whose re- 
searches the wealth of exact detail is in a large measure due. The 
chapter on “The Yukon Adventure’’, by Mr. P. C. Stevenson, now 
manager at Ottawa, could have been written by no one but a sharer in 
it. Of all its fascinating items—the terrible mosquitoes, the medley of 
little boats on Lake Bennett, the single file of human locusts nearing the 
head of the Chilkoot pass (shown in a wonderful photograph), the evolu- 
tion from gold dust to bank currency, the Austrian graduate who was 
deus ex machina to the assayers, the hardship of the tax on the miners’ 
gross output, ‘‘Caprice’’ and her tights and the Sunday sacred (?) con- 
certs—we single out two, one for its impressiveness and one for its sheer 
humour. Pages 171-3 describe the superb order kept by a handful of 
Mounted Police—order so excellent and punishments so meet that they 
make the exploits of ‘‘Soapy’’ Smith at Skagway on the American side 
(which caused the prudent bank officials on their journey up to pitch 
their big box overboard, and to hide the notes in their kit-bags), as silly 
as the rampaging of an unruled child. And for humour, what could beat 
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this? Between Big and Little Salmon Rivers ‘‘one of the police con- 
stables, named Solly, wanted to know in the worst way who had won 
‘the boat race’. He was a Cambridge man, and dilated on ‘the stupid 
blighters’ who had passed that way before our own party, and who 
could not grasp what race he had in mind”’ (p. 149). And no wonder he 
was impatient. For it was June 1, and Oxford had won for eight years 
running! Equally good is the chapter on “The Romance of Banking’’, 
which narrates the spread of the banking chain across the prairie, the 
chase into Northern Ontario hot on the scent of Cobalt silver and Porcu- 
pine gold, and the burning of San Francisco, where the Bank was en- 
trenched as the result of its amalgamation with the Bank of British 
Columbia. But with these excitements is cleverly interwoven solid 
banking history: the Charter, the Bank’s progress 1867-1901, and 1901- 
1914, the Bank during the War—a chapter at once thrilling and weighty, 
and finally, a survey by Dr. Shortt of Canadian banking arranged round 
its legal landmarks. The appendices will delight artists of detail, numis- 
matists, bank architects, bank technicians, and makers of pension 
schemes. Admirable statistical charts follow; and the reviewer is only 
sorry that the references in the index have proved too numerous to 
permit the analysis of the many citations occurring under the principal 
head words. Professor Skelton, whose index of Fifty Years of Banking 
Service has not this fault, has a more slender tale to tell, though the 
photographs of bank officials and buildings are even more luxurious. 
And he is able to conclude his sketch of the Dominion Bank by the un- 
answerable dictum “ Happy is the bank that has a monotonously success- 
ful and honourable career”’. ; 

A comparison of these two great banks is instructive. After a decade 
of intention, the Bank of Commerce opened its doors in the year of 
Confederation. The arbitrary rule of its president, William McMaster, 
caused it soon to lose two directors, James Austin and H. S. Howland, 
who proceeded to found two new banks, the Dominion Bank, 1871, and 
the Imperial Bank, 1874, respectively. After absorbing the struggling 
Gore Bank of Hamilton, the Bank of Commerce expanded steadily but 
slowly, having to efface the evil memories left by the big failure of the 
Bank of Upper Canada in 1866. Down to 1898, though its territory 
was provincial, its liaison was metropolitan. Through its London agent, 
the Bank of Scotland, it forged yet another link in the chain of profitable 
partnerships between old Scotland (including England), and new Scot- 
land, which is the Dominion of Canada; and its share in the foreign 
banking of the United States of America, as seen, for example, in the 
business transacted during the Spanish-American War through its 
Manila correspondents, would (as the author slily observes), ‘‘have 
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amazed many citizens of the United States, who did not realize that the 
banks of that country were not equipped for the transaction of a foreign 
banking business”’ (p. 65). But the KJlondyke, whither it went as agent 
for the Dominion government, brought its men across the Dominion; 
and after 1900 came the amalgamations: with the Bank of British 
Columbia, 1901, the Halifax Banking Company, 1903, the Merchants 
Bank of Prince Edward Island, 1906, and the Eastern Townships Bank, 
1912, than which no bank ever amalgamated on more equal terms. 
And all the while the prairie was being studded with branches. Thus 
the Bank of Commerce faced the War as a Dominion-wide organization, 
with well-tried foreign connections, which the closing of cable com- 
munications suspended for a short while in August, 1914. During the 
next four years, like other Canadian banks, it shouldered a triple burden: 
its own burden—the loss of staff and the technical impediments of war; 
the nation’s burden—the movement of foodstuffs and the support of 
domestic war loans; and the empire’s burden—which for this Bank 
included the shipment of gold between Ottawa and New York, and 
between Australia and San Francisco, and the magnificent total of a 
hundred and fifty millions advanced to the allied governments. 

The Dominion Bank began business on February 1, 1871, and the 
names which figure in its history are names well known in Toronto 
to-day—Eaton, Christie, McLaughlin, and the Consumers Gas Company. 
Its present president, Sir Edmund Osler, and its vice-president at 
Winnipeg, Sir Augustus M. Nanton, are names which are associated 
with the history of the Canadian Pacific Railway. This Bank was not 
denied the prophetic gift! The Dominion Bank has made no amalga- 
mations. Ever since 1871 (in which year, incidentally, it was the first 
bank, it is claimed, to open a city branch in Toronto), it has paid an 
eight per cent. dividend or better, and never, even in the lean Eighties 
has it had to draw on its Rest, which reached a paid up capital of one 
and a half millions as early as 1894. Until 1898 it kept to Ontario, pre- 
ferring to concentrate its energies on the new suburban territory which 
was created by street cars and radials; and it followed soberly behind 
the bigger banks in their neck to neck race over the prairie, gradually 
pushing westwards from Winnipeg. In its financial youth it had the 
great advantage (as it later turned out to be) of a low capitalization, 
which the larger and earlier banks had obtained to excess at a time 
when the amount of capital set a rigid limit to note issue, and note 
issue was the chief medium of bank credit on the liability side. 

In one sense these bank histories are not critical; for they are the 
records of successes under the auspices of the successful. Nevertheless, 
they are in no sense the laudations-of proprietors; for by blending the 
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history of the Dominion with that of banking (and in Canada, railways 
and banks are the main strands in her economic history), they allow us 
to observe the alternations of depression and prosperity side by side 
with the strains and expansion of banking. And a long strain it was 
from 1873 to 1898. By weathering the storms of 1893 and 1907, when 
the atomic banking of their richer neighbours exhibited to our world a 
naked collapse, Canadian bankers rendered a service to their country 
which met its reward in the increasing readiness of the Old World to 
invest in Canada. No institution is perfect. The banks that are so 
strong to-day have had their difficult moments, when the power of a 
masterful president or a group of directors to command funds, must 
have alarmed their colleagues: but with the broadening of Canadian 
business and with the mounting of the ladder from manager to president 
by men to whom their bank is everything, this danger becomes less 
serious. The problems of the future seem to lie in other directions—in 
the control of a huge organization so that it may not become unwieldy 
or careless; in the inspiration of the bank’s staff in an age when novelties 
are fewer and when calculating machines do some parts of a man’s 
work and women do others, and when the cost of living refuses to go 
down; and above all in the right adjustment of the banking world to 
those new rural forces which have come to stay, and which will flounder 
in the slippery morass of easy credit, if the Banks do not lend a sym- 
pathetic hand. The tradition of Canadian banking is evolution and 
not revolution, (that is the keynote of Sir Edmund Walker’s pamphlet) ; 
and if this fact commands our high regard for their great achievements 
in the past, it also imposes on the banks the duty of understanding 
the aspirations of those who produce from the soil. 


C. R. Fay 


Money Monopoly vs. the Community Dollar. By W.L. BAKER. Toronto: 
The Commonwealth Publishing Co. 1922. Pp. 207. ($2.00.) 
Mr. BAKER, formerly supervisor of branches in the Standard Bank, in 
company with certain American capitalists, applied in 1921 to the 
Dominion parliament for a charter to found the Commonwealth Bank. 
The application was refused by the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Finance for reasons which need not be entered into here, and in this 
book the author tells the story of his endeavours to secure the charter, 
and incidentally attacks the Canadian banking system as being mono- 

polistic, and not in the best interests of the country. 

Much may be forgiven one who sees high hopes and long labours 
frustrated; and since Canada is a country where speech is free and the 
right to criticize existing institutions is very properly allowed to be the 
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prerogative of the citizen, no one can legitimately deny to Mr. Baker 
the opportunity to tell his version of the affair, and to give his own views 
on the banking system of the country. This he does with considerable 
force. The charter was refused, according to Mr. Baker’s story, because 
the banks already in existence did not want any other competitors in 
the field to share the very attractive pickings they now enjoy. Without 
arguing the point with the author, it is at least open to the critic to 
remark that, at the same time as Mr. Baker's application for a charter 
was refused, an extension of time was granted to the promoters of the 
Great West Bank to raise sufficient capital to start business. If the 
refusal of a charter to the Commonwealth Bank was due to a desire 
on the part of the Canadian Banking Association to limit the field to 
those banks already in existence, why was no effective opposition raised 
to the inauguration of the Great West Bank? Mr. Baker does not explain 
this in his book. 

However this may be, the refusal of a charter to his scheme is but 
the text on which the author hangs the charges he makes against the 
whole Canadian banking system. Canada is in the grip of a ‘‘money 
trust’’, and the lessening number of competitors in the field makes the 
profits to be gained through the ‘‘monopoly”’ greater as time goes on. 
Competition there is, as Mr. Baker acknowledges, but its effect, he 
argues, is not to give more liberal banking service to the community, 
but rather to raise the cost of banking and to impose heavier burdens 
on the borrower. This, whether right or wrong, is a legitimate criticism, 
and may well be the subject of investigation at the forthcoming revision 
of the Bank Act. Indeed, the whole question of bank amalgamation is, 
from the point of view of public policy, still an open one. 

So far we have not any particular reasons for quarrelling with Mr. 
Baker. If he has been hardly used, he has every right to protest, and 
the reader of the book may draw his own conclusions as to the treatment 
meted out to him. It is, however, with the other arguments in the book 
that the economist will quarrel very decidedly. The “money trust”’ in 
Canada, says Mr. Baker, is guilty of having “deliberately and concertedly 
withdrawn money and credit when it was most urgently needed to stem 
the ebb tide that followed an abnormal flow of business enterprise, 
endeavour and speculation’’ (p. 117). In other words, the Canadian 
banks deliberately brought about the slump in industry and commerce 
through which we have been passing during the last two years by cur- 
tailing loans and dealing hardly with their debtors. The argument 
follows the usual inflationist course. ‘‘There is, of course, no warrant 
for a bank making advances to a concern merely to have it pile up goods 
for which there is no market; but falling off of consumption is not at 
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present responsible for inactivity, and much of the existing lack of demand 
is the result of withdrawal of buying power’’ (p. 114). It is hard to 
suppose that so experienced a banker as the author could have written 
this without the ulterior motive of appealing to the inflationist sentiment 
now prevalent in the western provinces, and without knowing that it 
was a mischievous and misleading statement. The West is suffering 
acutely at the present moment from a “withdrawal of buying power”’ 
owing to the fall in the price of wheat in the world market. By what 
conceivable means does Mr. Baker propose that buying power should 
be restored to the western farmer through the agency of the Canadian 
banks? Could they have averted the disastrous fall in wheat? Mr. 
Baker cannot answer. 

There is no compulsion on the people of Canada to regard their 
banking system as perfect, and indeed informed and constructive 
criticism is to be welcomed in the public interest. The whole problem 
of money and banking is far from easy, and it is not too much to say 
that certain aspects of the problem of the effects of inflation and de- 
flation of currency are still obscure, as Mr. McKenna has recently 
acknowledged. But at least we do understand some of the fundamentals 
of world commerce, and it takes a great exercise of charity towards a 
bitterly disappointed man to forgive the author for his appeal to the 
prejudices of the inflationists. 

H. MICHELL 


Le Probléme industriel au Canada frangais. Publié par |’Association 
Catholique de la Jeunesse Canadien-Frangaise. Montréal: Secré- 
tariat-Général. 1922. Pp. 308. 

THE student of Central European problems has long been familiar with 
the struggles of races such as the Poles and the Czechs to preserve their 
culture and their economic independence against the compulsion, 
conscious and unconscious, of German and Russian enterprise. These 
struggles mav be said to have served a double purpose, in liberating 
energies that might otherwise have been dormant, and in training the 
people who maintained them in the difficult art of self-government. 

It is with something of a shock of surprise that the reader of this 
volume finds himself in an atmosphere more redolent of Prague than of 
Quebec. The sister associations of the Association Catholique de la 
Jeunesse Canadien-Frangaise have grown up under strenuous circum- 
stances; and it is said that the Catholic Associations of Youth in Ger- 
many, France, and Italy number more than 650,000 members. Numeri- 
cally weaker, but no less ardent (if we may judge from.the proceedings 
here described), the A.C.J.C. envisages its problems as those of a racial 
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and religious minority, forever living under the threat of alien domina- 
tion. 

The meetings of which this volume gives a full account were held 
in Laval University during the first three days of July, 1921. The 
temptation to quote from the papers and speeches is a strong one: 
perhaps an impression of the spirit of them may be gained as quickly 
from the following phrases, which recur with slight verbal changes, 
more easily than from a more detailed analysis: ‘‘La pression du capital 
étranger . . . devons-nous continuer de laisser |’Americain ou |’Anglais 
nous prendre chez nous le meilleur de notre avoir et nous réduire peu 
& peu a servilisme? ... notre manque du conscience nationale . . . libera- 
tion économique de la race . . . soustraire les pécheurs de la Gaspésie de 
la joug que leur impose le capital anglais ... beaucoup trop de nos 
capitaux s’orientent vers les banques anglais . . . d’acheter des produits 
canadiens francais ... a placer notre race sous l’empire de ses propres 
institutions, c’est-a-dire 4 la rendre libre de la domination économique 
étrangére . . . cette industrie libératrice que nous reclamons!”’ 

Swadeshi, Swaraj . . . the words differ, but the spirit does not differ 
very much as between one part of the world and another. Wherever a 
small racial group, in the normal course of evolution, feels the force of 
interpenetration by the men and ideas of more powerful neighbours, it 
is to the economic foundations of society, sooner or later, that attention 
is directed, and rightly. 

By no means all of the volume, however, is devoted to nationalist 
economics. There is a long and detailed questionnaire which, mutatis 
mutandis, might serve as a model for any group of students in any part 
of Canada, wishing to organize their knowledge of their own province. 
There is a welcome solicitude for the maintenance of ‘‘la petite industrie 
régionale’’, threatened in Quebec as elsewhere by the growth of the 
metropolitan city. And it is insisted time and again that the character 
and quality of higher education is a necessary fundamental alike for 
economic welfare and economic independence. As a mirror of the mind 
of youth in twentieth-century Quebec, these transactions are of con- 
siderable interest. 


G. E. JACKSON 
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(Notice in this section does not preclude a more extended review later) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITH THE EMPIRE , 
3ARKER, J. ELLIs. An imperial stocktaking (United Empire, March, 1923, 137-141). 
A paper advocating a periodical survey or stock-taking of the resources of 
the British Empire, with a view to making every part of the Empire familiar to 
every other part. 
BRIGHT, Sir CHARLES. The Empire's telegraph and trade (Fortnightly Review, March, 
1923, pp. 457-474). 
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‘a greatly developed and cheapened system of inter- 
imperial telegraphic communication’’ as a means of building up trade within the 
British Empire. 

Ewart, JOHNS. Canada and British wars. Ottawa: The author. [1923.] Pp. 88. 

To be reviewed later. 

JEUDWINE, J. W. Studies in empire and trade. Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1923. Pp. lii, 463. 

To be reviewed later. 

KeitH, A. BERRIEDALE. Notes on imperial constitutional law (Journal of Comparative 
Legislation and International Law, November, 1922, pp. 233-241; February, 1923, 
pp. 120-127). 

Discussion of recent developments in regard to the constitutional law of the 
British Empire by one of the leading authorities on the subject. 

Movs tey, Epwarpb. The cabinet secretariat and Empire government (Fortnightly Review, 
March, 1923, pp. 523-526). 

A discussion of some of the problems in the government of the British Empire 
created by the recent curtailment of the functions of the cabinet secretariat in 
Great Britain. 

Mutr, Ramsay. A short history of the British Commonwealth. In two volumes. Volume 
I: The islands and the first Empire (to 1763). Volume II: The modern Common- 
wealth (1763 to 1919). Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 
1920-1923. Pp. xvi, 824; xxxii, 814. 

Reviewed on page 170. 

STEVENSON, J. A. Canada and foreign policy (Foreign Affairs, March, 1923, pp. 108- 
120). 

A well-informed paper discussing the relation of Canada to the foreign policy 
of the British Empire. 

STUART, Sir CAMPBELL. Canada and the Empire (United Empire, March, 1923, pp. 145- 
151). 

A public address by the managing editor of The Times. 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 
AvupET, F.-J. Officiers canadiens dans l’armée anglaise (Bulletin des recherches his- 
toriques, février, 1923, pp. 61-64; mars, 1923, pp. 89-96). 
Details about French-Canadians who have served as officers in the British 
army. 
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EGERTON, HuGHE. A historical geography of the British Dominions. Vol. V: Canada. 
Part II: The history from 1763-1921. Third edition. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 1923. Pp. vi, 367; index. ($2.25.) 

A new edition of this excellent sketch of the history of Canada under British 
rule, with a supplementary chapter on the period from 1908 to the present. 

[LITERARY AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF QUEBEC.] Index to the Archival Publications of 
the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, 1824-1924. Québec: L’Evénement 
Press. 1923. Pp. 215. 

To be reviewed later. 

Mayo, LAWRENCE SHAw. The forty-fifth parallel: A detail of the unguarded boundary 
(Geographical Review, April, 1923, pp. 255-265). 

An account of the history of the international boundary between the Con- 
necticut River and the St. Lawrence. 


(2) New France 

Coyne, JAMEs H. The Dollier-Galinée expedition, 1669-70 (Ontario Historical Society: 
Papers and Records, vol. xx, 1923, pp. 75-81). 

An address delivered at the unveiling at Port Dover of the memorial erected 
by the Canadian government to commemorate the landing of Dollier and Galinée 
at that point in 1670. 

[D’AuTEuIL, DENIS-JOSEPH RUETTE.] Lettre de Denis-Joseph Ruette d'Auteutl, pro- 
cureur-général du conseil souverain, au ministre sur ses difficultés avec le gouverneur 
De Frontenac (Bulletin des recherches historiques, février, 1923, pp. 42-47). 

A document extracted from the archives of the province of Quebec, containing 
complaints made by the procurator-general of New France in 1679 against Fron- 
tenac. 

LAPALICE, O. Frangois-Gabriel de Thiersant (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
février, 1923, pp. 48-51). 

Biographical details about a French officer who was in New France from 1712 
to 1729. 

PaciFIQUE, F. Jacques Cartier a l’'ile de Prince-Edouard (Bulletin de la Société de 
Géographie de Québec, janvier-février, 1923, pp. 9-15). 

An annotated account of Jacques Cartier’s landing on Prince Edward Island 
in 1534. 

Roy, P.-G. Les bourreaux de Québec sous le régime francais (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, janvier, 1923, pp. 3-12). 

Details about the public hangmen at Quebec during the French régime. 

Roy, P.-G. On fut signé la capitulation de Québec le 18 septembre 1759? (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, mars, 1923, pp. 66-68). 

A note on the British conquest of Quebec in 1759. 

Woop, GeorGE A. Céloron de Blainville and French expansion in the Ohio valley (Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, March, 1923, pp. 302-319). 

An excellent piece of research into an hitherto neglected chapter of the history 
of New France. 

[SULLIVAN, JAMEs.] Sir William Johnson's Papers. Prepared for publication by the 
Division of Archives and History. Albany: University of the State of New York. 
1921. In three volumes; Volume I, pp. LI, 931; Volume HI, pp. xv, 900; Volume 
III, pp. xiv, 997. 

To be reviewed later. 
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(3) British North America before 1867 


Caron, Abbé IvaAnHO#, La colonisation de la province de Québec: Débuts du régime 
anglais, 1760-1791. Québec: L’Action Sociale. 1923. Pp. xix, 338. 
Reviewed on page 175. 
CRUIKSHANK, Brig.-Gen. E. A. Some letters of Robert Nichol (Ontario Historical Society: 
Papers and Records, vol. xx, 1923, pp. 41-74). 
A supplement to a paper on Robert Nichol, published by the author in volume 
XIX of the Papers and Records of the Ontario Historical Society. The bulk 
of this second paper is composed of letters written by Robert Nichol between 1797 
and 1806, contained in the Burton Historical Collection in Detroit. 
GILKISON, MissAuGUsTAI.G. Some events in the life of Capt. Joseph Brant not generally 
noticed (Ontario Historical Society: Papers and Records, vol. xx, 1923, pp. 90-91). 
Details about the life of Brant. 
GREEN, ERNEST. Lincoln at bay: A sketch of 1814. Welland, Canada: Tribune-Tele- 
graph Press. 1923. Pp. 78. 
An account of the battle of Chippawa in 1814, and of the services of the 2nd 
Regiment of Lincoln Militia in that battle. An appendix contains the muster 
rolls of the regiment. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 
FAYOLLE, Maréchal, and others. Au Canada (Bibliothéque France-Amérique). Paris: 
Librairie Félix Alcan. 1922. Pp. vii, 270. 
A series of papers commemorating the work of the French Mission to Canada 
in 1921. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 
CUMMING, MELVILLE. The Junius of Nova Scotia (Dalhousie Review, April, 1923, pp. 
53-60). 
An account of the Letters of Agricola, published originally in the Acadian 
Recorder in 1818. 
Ketcuum, T. C. L. A short history of Carleton County, New Brunswick. Woodstock, 
N.B.: Sentinel Publishing Co. [1922.] Pp. 86; illustrations. 
‘This sketch is not meant to give a precise and detailed history of the county. 
. .. My intention is to pass lightly over, laying a hand here and there on features 
that strike me as outstanding.” 
MacDoucat.., J. L. History of Inverness County, Nova Scotia. Truro, N.S.: News 
Publishing Co. [1922.] Pp. 690. ($5.00.) 
To be reviewed later. 
Mac.teop, Apa. Ttavels in Prince Edward Island in 1820 (Dalhousie Review, April, 
1923, pp. 31-41). 
An account of the substance of a book on Prince Edward Island published a 
century ago by a Scottish shoemaker who visited the island. 
Russet, Hon. Mr. Justice. Reminiscences of a legislature (Dalhousie Review, April, 
1923, pp. 5-16). 
Reminiscences of the Legislative Assembly of Nova Scotia. 
Towne, CHARLES HANSON. Ambling through Acadia. New York and London: The 
Century Co. 1923. Pp. 250. ($2.50.) 
A charmingly illustrated book of travel in Nova Scotia. 
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(2) The Province of Quebec 


MassicorttE, E.-Z. Les noms de rues et de localités dans la région de Montréal (Bulletin 
des recherches historiques, février, 1923, pp. 52-53). 
Explanation of some street names in Montreal. 
MassicortE, E.-Z. Pierre Gadois, premier concessionnaire de terre a Montréal (Bulletin 
des recherches historiques, février, 1923, pp. 36-37). 
An account of the first grant of land in Montreal. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


CRUIKSHANK, Brig.-Gen. E. A. The county of Norfolk in the war of 1812 (Ontario 
Historical Society: Papers and Records, vol. xx, 1923, pp. 9-40). 

An account of certain local phases of the war of 1812, with special reference to 
the district north of Lake Erie. 

Donty, H. B. Ttrkey Point, or Charlotteville (Ontario Historical Society: Papers and 
Records, vol. xx, 1923, pp. 82-83). 

A brief historical address. 

GARDINER, H. F. When the ‘Plain Speaker's" type was pied (Ontario Historical 
Society: Papers and Records, vol. xx, 1923, pp. 84-89). 

An account, based on family papers, of a political incident which occurred in 
Belleville in 1838. 

LEONARD, F.E. The Normandale furnace, 1829 (Ontario Historical Society: Papers and 
Records, vol. xx, 1923, pp. 92-93). 

A brief account of the first foundry in Western Ontario. 

PLAYTER, GEORGE F. An account of the founding of three military settlements in Eastern 
Ontario—Perth, Lanark and Richmond, 1815-20 (Ontario Historical Society, 
Papers and Records, vol. xx, 1923, pp. 98-104). 

Extracts from The History of Methodism, by George F. Playter, a book now 
very rare, with notes furnished by Brig.-Gen. E. A. Cruikshank. 

REID, FRANK. Vittoria, the old capital of London district, 1816-27 (Ontario Historical 
Society: Papers and Records, vol. xx, 1923, pp. 105-106). 

An account of the history of a village in the county of Norfolk which was at 
one time the seat of the courts of the Western District. 

RIDDELL, Hon. W. R. The Ancaster ‘‘ Bloody Assize’’ of 1814 (Ontario Historical 
Society: Papers and Records, vol. xx, 1923, pp. 107-125). 

An account of some early trials for treason in Upper Canada. 

RimppELL, Hon. W. R. Thomas Scott, the second attorney-general of Upper Canada 
(Ontario Historical Society: Papers and Records, vol. xx, 1923, pp. 126-144). 

A biographical sketch of one of the founders of the ‘‘Family Compact”’. 

RYERSE, GEORGE J. Port Ryerse, its harbour and former trade (Ontario Historical Society: 
Papers and Records, vol. xx, 1923, pp. 145-148). 

An account of the history of an old settlement on the shores of Lake Erie. 

SmitH, W. L. The pioneers of old Ontario. (The Makers of Canada: New Series.) 
Toronto: George N. Morang. 1923. Pp. xix, 343; illustrations. 

Reviewed on page 178. 

WATERLOO HisTorRIcAL Society. Tenth annual report. Kitchener, Ont.: Published by 
the Society. 1922. Pp. 201-270. 

Contains a paper by the President of the Society, Mr.-W. H. Breithaupt, on 
“Early Local Municipal History’’; one by Mayor D. N. Panabaker on the early 
history of ‘‘ The Town of Hespeler”’; one by Dr. H. M. Bowman on ‘‘ The Mennonite 
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Settlements in Pennsylvania and Waterloo, with special reference to the Bowman 
family’’; one by Mr. W. W. Snider on ‘‘The Snider Pioneer Memorial’’; and a 
biographical sketch of ‘‘ John Goldie and his Descendants”’, by Roswell Goldie. 


(4) The Western Provinces 


Exuiott, T. C. (ed.). Letters of Dr. John McLoughlin to Edward Ermatinger (Quarterly 
of the Oregon Historical Society, December, 1922, pp. 365-371). 
Three letters written at Fort Vancouver by the Hudson’s Bay Company factor 
in 1835, 1836, and 1837. 
Howay, F.W. John Kendrick and his sons (Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, 
December, 1922, pp. 277-302). 

Researches into the life of the commander of the first American trading expe- 
dition from Boston to the ‘‘ Northwest Coast’’, and into the lives of his sons. 
Piers, Sir CHARLEs P., Bart. Sport and life in British Columbia. With a preface by 
General Sir ARTHUR CURRIE, Principal of McGill University. London: Heath 

Cranton, Limited. [1923.] Pp. 159; illustrations. (7s. 6d.) 
“This book does not presume to be a guide to sport or life in British Columbia. 
It is merely a resumé of recollections and stories of a most interesting country, 


covering a period of the last twelve years, or culled from those with a wider know- 
ledge.”’ 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 
Brown, Sir GEORGE MCLAREN. The world’s greatest highway (United Empire, February, 
1923, pp. 73-77). 
An article on the imperial significance of the Canadian Pacific Railway’s 
services on land and sea. 
BRYCE, Viscount. Memories of travel. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 
1923. Pp. xiii, 300. 
Contains a paper on ‘‘ The scenery of North America’”’. 
CAMPBELL, JoHN A. The Hudson Bay Railway. The Pas, Manitoba. 1923. Pp. 28. 
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[CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION.] Canada: Descriptive 
atlas. Ottawa. 1922. Pp. 80; maps. 
A pamphlet containing maps and descriptive matter relating to the various 
provinces of Canada, issued as immigration propaganda. 
Fay, C. R. An impression of Western Canada (Irish Economist, April, 1923). 
Observations on land settlement, the Doukhobors, etc., resulting from a 
three months’ tour through Western Canada in the summer of 1922. 
GomeErY, Percy. The side door to the Klondike (Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association, January, 1923, pp. 210-217). 
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MACKENZIE, ALEXANDER. Voyages from Montreal through the continent of North 
America to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans in 1789 and 1793, with an account of the 
rise and state of the fur-trade. Two vols. New York: Allerton Book Co. 1922 
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banks which now form part of its organization. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
1922. Pp. xiii, 595; illustrations. 

Reviewed on page 183. 
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SAINT-PIERRE, ARTHUR. La journée de travail (Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, 
décembre, 1922, pp. 429-454). 
A discussion of the ‘‘ working day’’ in Canada. 
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Waite, R.S. The Bank Act and its critics (Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Associa- 
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ANGLO-CANADIAN. Canada in satire (Dalhousie Review, April, 1923, pp. 17-24). 
A reply to an article by Mr. Carleton Stanley on Spiritual conditions in Canada, 
in the Hibbert Journal for January, 1923. 
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1923, pp. 310-318). 
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[NATIONAL CounciL oF EDUCATION.] Observations on the teaching of history and civics 
in the primary ond secondary schools of Canada. Winnipeg: The General Secretary 
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